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Outlook in Brief 

A tightening of the world grain a I nation appears to be 1 definite possibility for the coming 

year . . , foreign grain production is likely to decline about 6 percent so. with lower 

production and an estimated I -percent Increase in utilization, stocks will be drawn down 
U.S. production of feed grains and oilseeds will hit new records. 

General Economy 

The U+S. economy appears to be in mild recession real Gross National Product (GNP) 

ts expected toiverage 1 or 2 percent higher than in 1978 .. . the economy is expected to 
be sluggish nevt year. 

Food and Marketing 

Indications are thai retail food prices will end 1979 averaging 1 1 percent above the pre* 
vious yearN prices * . . fourth quarter food price Increases ife expected to be moderate 
* - . it's possible that the weakening economy will slow the demand for some food pro- 
ducts, particularly the more expensive ones- 
Commodity Highlights 

Production of oilseed crops will set 1 new record this year . . . soybeans will account for 
about 85 percent of the total but suoflowerseed production is up 80 percent, Indicating 
that the Crop is showing new favor with U.S. farmers . . . fourth quarter fed cattle prices 
should average near September levels while large pork and poultry production will hmit 
price increases of those commodities this fall. 

World Agriculture and Trade 

Two major developments affect the outlook at the present time. One is the need for 
increased food and feed imports in countries where crop production has fallen short. 
The other is the slowing of world economic activity from the shock of sharply higher 
crude oil prices . . . 

Transportation and Storage 

Fuel supplies are not a big problem for any of the Nation's three major transport modes 
—rail, truck, and barge although prices are much higher than last year . . . labor strikes 
at Duluth-Supertor ports and Rock Island Railroad have put additional pressure on the 
country's already-strained inland transportation network * . * In addition to the strikes, 
record harvests are adding lo the storage problem. 

Food and Agricultural Policy 

The Congress left a number of food and agricultural policy issues behind when It Left for 
the Labor Day recess and tsnow faced with those matters. Included are food assistance 
funding, the food stamp program, crop insurance, farm credit, and i host of others . 
the debate on levels of support for producers of agricultural commodities will continue. 

Recent Publications 

Recent US DA reports, arranged by subject matter* which might be of interest to 

Agricultural Oudook readers. 

Statistical Indicators 

Key data series for the food and fiber sector. 
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Outlook in Brief 



The economy now appears to be in a mtld 
recession. Real Gross National Product 
(GNP) declined 23 percent (annual rale) in 
the second quarter of 1979 from first quar- 
ter 1979. Despite preliminary evidence of a 
possible third quarter rebound, negative real 
growth is expected to resume during the 
fourth quarter. Inflation continues to be a 
major economic problem, 

A tightening of the world grain situation 
is still in prospect for 1979/80. Grain pro- 
duction abroad is likely to decline 6 percent 
this year. Foreign grain utilization will prob- 
ably increase about 1 percent and foreign 
stocks are Likely to be drawn down sharply. 

Record production of feed grains and 
oilseeds is foreseen in the United States this 
year. High perhectare yields for row crops 
are expected and the area planted with oil- 
seeds and cotton was Increased. The corn 
crop is estimated at 184.6 million metric 
tons (7,27 billion bushels), 2 percent more 
than last year's record. Feed grain produc- 
tion is forecast at 221 million metric tons. 

Production of oilseeds will be nearly 70 
million metric tons, 20 percent more than 
last year. The cotton crop also will be sig* 
nificantly larger than last year's. 

Farmers' gross Income should reach a new 
record of more than $140 billion in 1979, as 
strong export demand continues for farm 
commodities. Prices for livestock and crops 
will average higher than last year despite 
large crops and increases m production of 
hogs and poultry. While livestock prices 
dipped during the third quarter of 1979, the 



average prices for 1979 are expected to be 
nearly 20 percent higher than 1978 with the 
crop price index likely to average about 9 
percent higher. 

Livestock receipts are forecast to increase 
$7 billion. Crop receipts will rise $10 billion, 
the first large annua) increase since 1974- 
Production expenses will be $112 billion, 14 
percent higher than last year. Net farm 
income will be about S30 billion, the second 
largest on record and 8 percent higher than 
1978. 

Food price declines have had a modera- 
ting effect on Inflation in recent months. 
Grocery store prices dropped 0.3 percent 
in August following declines of 0.1 percent 
in both June and July, 

The decrease, as in the previous 2 
months, was due to a sharp decline in the 
price index for meats, poultry^ fish, and 
eggs. Since May, grocery store pnees have 
been declining at a 2-percent annual rate 
while the Consumer Price Index (CP1) for all 
items-except food-has been increasing at a 
15.4 percent annual rate. 

While food prices are not expected to 
continue declining throughout the balance 
of 1979, increases hi the fourth- quarter are 
likely to be moderate, Retail pork and 
poultry prices will continue to decline 
through the remainder of the year, reflecting 
larger supplies. Fruit prices should decline 
seasonally. Prices for fresh vegetables should 
remain below their high first quarter levels, 
but potato prices likely will exceed year- 
earlier levels. 



Prices of dairy products probably will rise 
during the rest of I979 t but not as much as 
in late 1978, Retail prices for cereals and 
bakery products are expected to increase at 
about the rate of inflation in the general 
economy, primarily because of increases in 
marketing costs. 

The current assessment indicates that 
retail food prices in 1979 will average about 
1 1 percent higher than in 1978. Farm value 
of the market basket of domestically pro- 
duced farm foods should average 1 1 to 13 
percent above last year, accounting for 
about two-fifths of the yearly boost in 
grocery store prices(food at home). 

The farm-to-retail price spread should 
average 1 1 to 1 2 percent higher and account 
for about half of the rise. Prices for fish and 
imported food will be about 6 percent 
higher, accounting for the remaining tenth. 
Food -away -fronvhome prices are expected 
to average about 11 percent higher this 
year than in 1978. 

The l2week grain millers 1 strike at 
Duluth-Superior was finally settled in late 
September. However, the port shutdown and 
barge traffic delays on the Mississippi River 
curtailed grain movements in the Upper Mid- 
west and Northern Plains States- 

A strike against the Rock Island Railroad 
began in late August. 

The President invoked the National Rail- 
way Labor Act to force strikers back to 
work for at least 60 days. In a related action^ 
the Interstate Commerce Commission Imple- 
mented a direct service order to other rail* 
roads to operate the lines. 
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General Economy 



The economy continued to weaken in Au- 
gust as real output declines and unemploy- 
ment increased. Negative real growth in the 
second quarter has been revised upwards to a 
2*3 percent decline (annual rate). Prelimi- 
nary evidence suggests slightly positive real 
GNP growth for the third quarter. The 
preliminary figures are seen as a transitory 
''growth bubble" on an otherwise downward 
trend. Negative real growth Is expected to 
resume in the fourth quarter, The business 
cycle is expected to turn upward in the first 
or second quarter of 1980 
ReaJ GNP growth is expected to average 
I or 2 percent higher In 1979 than in 197J8, 
The unemployment rate is expected to 
average about 6 percent for the year, fnfla- 
tion, as measured by the Consumer Price 
Index (CPl-U), is expected to be about 1 1 
percent this year. A sluggish 1980 economy 
is forecast. 

Unemployment Rises 

Earlier weakness in the auto industry and 
durable goods sector is now spreading to 
other sectors of the economy. The unem- 
ployment rate rose in August to 6.0 percent 
from 5.7 percent in July, The number of 
employed persons dropped in both construc- 
tion and manufacturing. Employment 
declined in automobiles, electrical equip- 
ment, machinery, and metals. For nondura- 
ble^ employment declines were registered 



in food processing* apparel^ and rubber and 
plastics. 

In contrast, employment rose in the ser- 
vice-producing sectOT. Gains were made in 
trade, government, finance, insurance, and 
real estate. This situation highlights the 
Increasingly service-oriented nature of the 
U,S. economy. Consumer expenditures on 
services have risen from 39 percent of total 
real consumption in 19S0 to 46 percent in 
1978, Employment in the services industry 
has risen from 13 percent of total employ- 
ment in 1950 to 18 percent in 1978, 

Economic Outlook Mixed 

As unemployment rose in August, unit 
retail sales fell 0.4 percent and real personal 
income fell 0.7 percent. Industrial produc- 
tion in August declined 1.1 percent from 
July. 

Housing starts continued to show 
strength in the face of high interest rates. 
August starts of 1.78 million units (annual 
rate) showed little change from July's 1 ,79 
million units. 

Auto sales continued to rebound. August 
sales were at an annual rate of 1 1 million 
units compared with 10.5 million in July 
and 9,4 million in June. This recovery is 
likely a result of dealer incentives and cash 
rebates being used to liquidate inventories. 
These clearance sales could come at the 
expense of next year's models so that 1980 
could be a slow year for autos. 

Unit retail sales have fallen almost conn'n- 
ously since the end of 1978- Inflation is 
continuing to erode consumer incomes, as 
personal income in constant dollars fell in 
August for the sixth consecutive month. 

For 1978, real corporate profits of $95 8 
billion were just beginning to catch up with 
levels attained in the late 1960Y Erosion of 
real profits has resumed ir\ 1979, with first 
quarter profits of $96 5 billion (annual rate) 
slipping to $92.7 billion in the second quar- 
ter, Corporate profits as a percent of nation- 
al income peaked at 14,2 percent in 1950 
and were 9.4 percent in 1978. 

Tight Money May Hurt Housing 
Market 

A tighter monetary policy is seen as one 
part of the long run anti-inflation program. 
1 lowever, at this point in the business cycle 
higher interest rates may discourage house 
sales. A decline in housing deepened the 
74*75 recession, when private starts fell 
from a high of 2A2 million units (annual 



rate) in the second quarter of 1972 to a low 
of 0.98 million units in the first quarter 
of 1975. 

A mild recessiOTi (soft landing) would be 
consistent with housing starts falling from 
the cyclical peak of 2.1 million units in the 
second quarter of 1978 to an expected low 
of about 1 ,5 million units by the end of 
1979. 

With a concensus that the economy is 
sluggish, a number of proposals have been 
generated for stimulation through a tax 
reduction. In a shift from traditional consu- 
mer demand oriented fiscal policy, about 
one-half of such a cut could be designed to 
stimulate savings-investment behavior. 

Productivity growth is one key to unlock- 
ing t cost-push inflationary spiral. Incentives 
for encouraging new capital formation are 
seen as important Ingredients In a non-infla- 
tionary fiscal stimulus. Investment tax 
credits, accelerated depreciation allowances, 
and tax exemptions for interest income are 
on the list of policy alternatives. 

Although these policies would provide an 
immediate stimulus to the investment com- 
ponent Of aggregate demand* it might be two 
years or longer before Dew industrial capa- 
city would come on line. A more immediate 
impact might be obtained by lowering Social 
Security taxes, which are shared equally 
between employer and employee. In addi- 
tion to stimulating consumer demand, this 
would ease the cost squeeze faced by many 
industries. Arguments against lower Social 
Security taxes include concern over the 
fund's solvency. 

Productivity Declines 
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Food and Marketing 



The current assessment indicates that 
retail food prices in 1979 will average near 
1 1 percent higher than In 1 978 . Food price 
increases in the fourth quarter are expected 
to be moderate. 

The weakening economy will likely result 
in slowing the demand for some food prod- 
ucts. Falling real Incomes and rising unem- 
ployment will lessen demand for the more 
expensive meats, The recession and higher 
gasoline prices should slow the demand for 
food eaten away from home. 

The farm value of the market basket of 
domestically produced farm foods is 
expected to average 1 1 to 13 percent above 
last year, accounting for about two-fifths of 
the yearly increase in grocery store prices 
(food at home). The farm to retail price 
spread is expected to average II to 12 per- 
cent higher and account for about half of 
the rise. Pnces for fish and Imported food 
will be about 6 percent higher, accounting 
for the remaining tenth. Food away from 
home prices are expected to average about 
1 1 percent higher this year. 

Retail pork and poultry prices wiil con- 
tinue to decline. Beef supplies are expected 
to decline, but larger supplies of both pork 



and poultry will hold down any beef price 
increases. 

Prices of dairy products will likely rise 
during the rest of 1979. However, the 
second-half increase this year may not quite 
match those of 1978. Output during the rest 
of 1979 is expected to be up slightly from a 
year earlier. 

Prices for fresh vegetables are expected to 
remain below their high first quarter levels 
but potato prices will likely exceed year- 
earlier levels. Fresh fruit prices are expected 
to decline seasonally through the remainder 
of the year. Total noncitrus production will 
be about 5 percent higher than in 1978 with 
record crops expected for apples, sweet 
cherries, grapes, and nectarines. In addition, 
a larger citrus crop than last year is expected, 

In the fourth quarter, retail prices for 
cereals and bakery products are expected to 
increase at about the rate of inflation in the 
general economy, increases in marketing 
costs rather than farm prices for food grains 
are ihe primary sources of retail price 
increases. The strong export demand for 
grains will affect retail prices only mini- 
mally . The farm value of cereals and bakery 
products accounts for less than one fifth of 
the final retail price. 



Food Prices Decline 
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Retail Food Prices Are Unchanged 
in August 

The Consumer Price Index (CPt-U) for 
food was unchanged from July to August on 
a seasonally adjusted basis. Food at home 
fell 0.3 percent, the third consecutive 
monthly decline. Food away from home 
increased 0.7 percent. The August all food 
index is 9.7 percent higher than in August 
1 978. 

The major causes of the August leveling 
were large declines for meats, poultry, and 
eggs, primarily a reflection of increased 
supplies of pork and poultry. However, these 
were partially offset by significant increases 
for cereals and bakery products, apples, 
lettuce, and coffee. 

On a non-seasonally adjusted basis, food 
at home fell 0,7 percent in August. A 25 
percent decline in the farm value was the 
primary cause of this decrease. In addition, 
the farm to retail price spread fell 0:2 
percent, the first monthly decline since 
December I978> However, even with this 
decline, the price spread has increased at a 
17.5 percent annual rate during the first 8 
months this year. This compares to a 13.8 
percent annual rate of increase for the 
total CPi over the same period- 



PL-480 Agreement Signed 
With Nicaragua 

A Public Law 480 Title 1 agreement was 
signed with Nicaragua providing for the sale 
of S2j6 million worth of U.S. wheat and/or 
wheat flour. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture said the 
convertible local currency credit agreement 
provides for the sale of 15,000 metric tons 
of wheat and/or wheat flour. The supply 
period is U S. fiscal years 1979 and 1980. 
Sales will be made on a competitive bid basis 
by private U.S. traders. Purchase authoriza- 
tions will be announced as issued- 

Ntcaragua agreed to carry out a number 
of agricultural self-help measures, including 
development programs in poor rural areas, 
such as providing improved access to 
markets for small acreage farmers and 
increased employment; expanding agricul- 
tural credit to increase farmers' access to 
seed, fertilizer, pesticides and hand tools; 
expanding farmer training programs; and 
providing education, nutrition and health 
programs— including potable water and sani- 
tation-to the poor rural population. 
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Agricultural 
Economy 



Fanners" gross income is expected to 
reach a record $142 billion in 1979. Produc- 
tion expenses are expected to be SI 12 
billion. Net farm Income will be about 
$30 billion, the second highest on record 
and 17 percent higher than 1978. Higher 
prices for livestock and crops, despite the 
large crops and an increase m the production 
of hogs and poultry, have increased cash 
receipts well above last year. Demand for 
farm products has continued strong, espe- 
cially products for export. 
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Record Production of Feed Grains 
and Oilseeds Expected 

Weather in the United States during 
September was generally favorable for high 
per-hectare row crop yields. The area of oil- 

CROP PRODUCTION, USE, AND ENDING 
STOCKS 



seeds and cotton to be harvested will be 
larger than last year. Consequently record 
production of feed grains and oilseeds is 
expected. 

The corn crop is expected to be 184.6 
million metric ions (7.27 billion bushels), 
2 percent more than last year's record. Feed 
grain production is forecast at 221 million 
metric tons, 2 percent higher than 1978, 

Production of oilseed, including sun- 
flower will be nearly 70 million metric tons, 
20 percent more than last year The cotton 
crop also will be significantly larger than 
last year. 

Demand for grains and oilseeds is 
expected eo continue strong despite slow 
U.S. and world economies, While U.S, 
domestic uses will increase moderately, 
1979/80 exports, especially grains, will 
increase sharply. Prices for 1979/80 grains 
will be well above the averages for last year. 

Barley, corn, oats, sorghum, and wheat 
released from the farmer-owned reserve this 
yeax* As of September 28, fanners had re- 
deemed 26,2 percent of the com, 36.2 per- 
cent of the sorghum, 20*9 percent of the 
barleys 21 .4 percent of the oats, and 26.2 
percent of the wheat. 



Farmer-Owned Reserve: Staturon September 28 

Quantity 

Release 1 Call 1 in the Reserve Quantity 

Commodity Redeemed 

Price 3 Date Price 1 Date Origi- Septem- Septem- 

nallv ber 28 ber 28 

Million busftets 

Wheat $3,29 May 16 1 $4.11 413,2 253.5 159.7 

Feed Grains 

Barley 2.04 June 5 2.28 June 26 41.2 32.6 8.6 

Corn r „ . 2.50 4 2.80 - 732,1 540.4 191.7 

Oats 1,29 Sept. 30 1.44 39.3 30-9 8.4 

Mfltion hundrsdweight 

Sorghum 4.24 Sept. 6 4.75 44.4 28.3 16.1 

1 Release means farmers may repay CCC price support Joans and redeem or tell grain without penalty, 
but are not required to do so. 2 Cail means farmer! must repay loans 30 days after notification, unless 
extended because commercial trorage or adequate ir asportation it not available. Assessments to determine 
extensions are made for each county, "Prices are per bushel except for sorghym, which are per hundred- 
weight. Release prices levels are 125 percent of loam rales for the feed grainiand 140 percent of the Joan 
rate for wheat. Call Price levels are 140 percent of the loan rates for the feed grains and 175 percent of the 
loan rate for wheat. *Corn release was ended July 31 . 
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Domestic use . . 


108.2 


121.3 


125.5 
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55.2 


63.5 
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31.4 
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Soybeans 








Production . . - 


48,0 
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Domestic use * . 
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29.9 


32.0 


Exports 
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20.7 
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Wheat 








.Production . . . 


55.4 
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Domestic use , , 
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Exports 
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25.1 
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3.13 


2.36 


3.09 


Domestic use . . 


1.42 


1.36 


1.35 


Exports 


1.19 


1.35 


1.31 


Ending stocks 4 


1.16 


0£7 


1.33 



Target price . . . 2.20 



- 3.40 57.7 



'A^age 10 April 1.1979. 2 uSDA is prohibited 
by law from projecting cotton prices. 
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Farm income Trends and Prospects 



Steven Guebert 

C.W.Cobb 

National Economics Division 

Farmers* gross income has risen sharply 
during the past two years and will exceed 
S140 billion in 1979, a new record and twice 
that of 1972. The two-year rise since 1977 
follows several years of slow growth-the 
average annual increase was less than £2 bil- 
lion from 1973 to 1977 and will just fall 
short of the unprecedented $38 billion in- 
crease from 1971 to 1973. 

Overall, cash receipts from farm market- 
ings will increase S16 to $20 billion in 
1979* 1 Livestock receipts were increased 
sharply during most of 1978 and the first 
half of 1979— largely as a consequence of 
higher prices. While livestock prices have de- 
clined some since May, they continue well 
above last year. For the year, prices will 

'Cash receipts from sales of farm- produced 
commodities, after adjusting for change* in farm 
inventories and adding government payments, 
usually account for about 90 percent of gross farm 
income. \ aim operators rccefre additional cash in- 
come in the form of machine hire, custom work, 
and dmilar activities, Nonmoney item* such as the 
rental value of dwelling! and the value of farm pro- 
duct} consumed by farm hou^holdi also represent 
a form of income going to farm residents. Includ- 
ing these nonmoney items allows a comparison of 
the persona] income of farm and nonfarm resi- 
dents, It should be noted that expenses associated 
with the nonmoney items are included in produc- 
tion expenses. These elements do not significantly 
after tlie year-to-year movement in net Tarm in- 
come. 



average nearly 20 percent above 1978. Cattle 
herd rebuilding is having a negative influence 
on meat production. Total livestock market- 
ings will be lower than in 1978. Beef produc- 
tion will be down about 13 percent. Still, 
1979 livestock receipts will be $7 billion 
higher than last year. 

Crop receipts are expected to increase 
substantially in 1979 for the first time since 
1974. Strong demand, especially from 

Livestock Receipts Stay Ahead of Oops A 

S bil 
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abroad, has strengthened grain and soybean 
prices. Receipts for each of the three leading 
cash crops— soybeans, com, and wheat-are 
expected to Increase S2 billion. Total crop 
receipts will rise about 5 10 billion. 

Sales of grain redeemed from the farmer 
owned reserve have increased marketings and 
added to cash receipts 2 * Saks of grain from 
the reserve and the expected record harvest 
likely will result in record crop marketings 
for both calendar 1979 and the 1979/80 
crop year. 

Improved grain prices and generally fa- 
vorable weather this year will result in reduc- 
tion of direct government payments to 
farmers to less than 1/2 the $3 billion of 
1978, January -through- August payments 
have totaled S0.9 billion compared with 
$1.5 billion for tlie same months in 1978. 

Total livestock receipts exceeded crop re- 
ceipts in 1978, reestablishing a relationship 
that had held continuously from the 1920*s 
to 1973 + Cattle, hog, and broiler producers 
received higher prices and earnings during 
1978 and the first half of this year, largely 
as a result of smaller beef production and 
strong consumer demand. 

While events during the final quarter of 
this year may signicantly alter 1979 crop 
receipts, current indications are that crop 
receipts will increase relatively more than 
livestock receipts during the current calendar 
year. 

Production Expenses Rise 

Over the 1968-78 decade, production ex- 
penses rose nearly $60 billion to $98, 1 bil- 
lion-an increase of 148 percent. Most of the 
increase was due to higher prices. The index 
of prices paid by farmers for production 
items-including Interest, taxes, and wage 
rates-increased 122 percent. While the price 
index is not all inclusive, this suggests that 
the quantity of farm inputs increased only 
about 12 percent. 

The input mix has shifted to reflect a 
more capital-intensive agriculture. This is re- 
vealed by the increasing importance of 
interest and depreciation. These two items 
account for a significantly greater share of 
farmers' expenses than ihey did a decade 
ago. Seed purchases, including bedding 
plants, have also increased substantially due 
to both quantity and price Increases. 

^he amount added to cash receipts is esti- 
mated by multiplying the quantity redeemed by 
the difference between the loan rate and the cur- 
rent farm price. 
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Hired labor has decreased most in terms 
of its relative share of the production expen- 
ses. Property taxes have fallen in relative im- 
portance despite large Increases in real estate 
values. The amount of land in farms has 
been declining; and tax rates have increased 
relatively less than most input prices. 

Net farm income is forecast to be $30 
billion in 1979-an increase of 8 percent 
over 1978V A net income of S30 billion 
would be the second largest on record. In 

Net Farm Income Improves 
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USDA Offers Farm Facility Loans 
For Solar Grain Drying Systems 

Grain farmers across the country are now 
eligible for government loans to build solar 
grain drying systems. 

The loans will be available to producers 
under the same terms and conditions as 
other farm facility loans administered by 
USDA. 

The USDA action was taken to encourage 
the conservation of fossil fuels by using re- 
newable energy sources wherever possible. 
Conventional grain drying methods use large 
amounts of liquid petroleum gas and natural 
gas. Producers can apply for these loans 
through their USDA county offices. 
Farming Update 



constant purchasing power, net farm income 
has been virtually constant for many years. 
Nonetheless, the Improved income of the 
past two years represents a significant re- 
covery from the pattern which had existed 
from 1973 to 1977. 

Equally important as the level of ag- 
gregate net farm income are some of the 
trends underlying the source and distribu- 
tion of total income earned by farm house- 
holds. Over the past two decades, large farms 
have been growing in number and also in 
proportion of farm sales and net farm in- 
come. Another important development 
during this period of time has been the up- 
ward trend in the share of income of farm 
households earned from non-farm activity. 

Sales By Farm Size 

Sharp rises in productivity in agriculture 
since World War II have been accompanied 
by a substantial drop in the total number of 
farms from about 6 million in 1945 to less 
than half that in recent years. 

Farms with sales of $20,000 and over 
have been increasing absolutely as well as 
relatively. They numbered 340,000 in 1960, 
9 percent of the total, had over half ($18.1 
billion) of total cash receipts and 34 percent 
($3.8 billion) of net income before inven- 
tory adjustment. By 1978 they were nearly 
34 percent of total farms with over 90 per- 
cent of cash receipts and over 82 percent of 
net income. 

Size of Farms Increases 

The farms with value of sales of $200,000 
or more have been growing the fastest in 
number and importance, increasing from 
16,000 in 1969 to 63,000 in 1978. In 1969 
these farms accounted for less than 1 per- 
cent of all farms but for over 20 percent of 
the total value of all farm products sold. By 
1978, these farms represented over 2 percent 
of all farms and had increased their share of 
farm products sold to nearly 40 percent. 
Over this period the proportion of net farm 
income before inventory adjustment accru- 
ing to these farms climbed from under 9 per- 
cent to over 18 percent. 

Farms with sales of $100,000 to 
$199,999 numbered 35,000 in 1969 and ac- 
counted for $53 billion in cash receipts out 
of a total of $52.5 billion. In relative terms, 
this group in 1969 comprised about i per- 
cent of all farms and accounted for 10 per- 
cent of cash receipts and 6.5 percent of net 
farm income before inventory adjustment. 



Higher Prices and Greater Productivity 
Contribute Most To the Rise 
in Cash Receipts per Farm 
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By 1978, farms this size had increased 254 
percent to 124,000 farms. Their relative 
share of cash receipts and net income had 
risen to 17 percent and 18 percent, respec- 
tively. 

In I960, an estimated 90,000 farms with 
sales of 540,000 to 599,999 accounted for 
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Cash Marketings Up Sharply 
for Second Year in a Row 
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o Includes government payments, value of farm 
products consumed in farm households, rental 
value of farm dwellings, income from recreation, 
machine hire and custom work, plus the value of 
farm inventory changes, 

$5 .5 billion in cash receipts out of a total of 
$35.2 billion for all farms combined. So this 
group comprised 2 percent of all farms and 
received about 16 percent of total value of 
all farm sales, Also, this same group of farms 
earned SI .2 billion or about 1 1 percent of 
total net income- By 1978, farms in ilus 
group numbered 390,000, a 333 percent in- 
crease since 1960. Their share of net farm 
income before inventory adjustment rose 
from 11 to 32 percent of the total during 
the same period. 

At the other end of the spectrum, farms 
with sales of less than $20,000 have declined 
rapidly, as has their share of production and 
income. In 1960 for example, 91 percent 
(3/>23,000) of all farms were in this clas- 
sification. They had nearly 50 percent of 
cash receipts and about 66 percent of net 
income. By 1978 their numbers had dropped 



Income from off-farm sources includes ill in- 
come received by farm operators and family mem- 
bers from source* other than (he firm operated. 
When estimates of income frum off-farm sources 
are combined with estimates of farm income and 
compared by value of tales class of farm, the total 
farm family income picture Is revealed, 



Oil Crops Biggest Cash Receipt Gainer 
of Past Decade 

Percent change 1968/78 
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Farmers Gross Mora Expenses Rise Less 




by 1*851,000 but still represented two-thirds 
(1 ,772,000) of all farms having only 9 per- 
cent of cash receipts and 18 percent of net 
income. 

Off-Fa nn Income 

On the average, farm family earnings 
from farming exceed their off-farm income* 
in all the sales class groups with sales of 
$20,000 or more. Off- farm income exceeded 
farm income for all group classifications 
with sales below $20,000. 

In 1978, off-farm income ranged from a 
low of about 56,800 p er farm operator 
family with farm sales from $40,000 to 
$99,999*10 a high of about $17,200 per 
farm operator family with farm sales less 
than $2,500. The average was $12,829 for 
ail farms. Families operating farms with sales 
of $100,000 and over earned about $10,900 
from off- farm sources in 1978, or about 17 
cents of each dollar of total family income. 
As the scale of fanning operations declines, 
off-farm Income becomes a larger part of 
total farm family Income. 

Prices Received Influence Receipts 
Changes in prices received by farmers 
have an important influence on cash receipts 
from farm marketings. This, in turn, directly 
affects changes in the distributions of farms 
and farm family income by value of sales 
classes. In 1973 and 1978 this is particularly 
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noticeable because prices received rose by 
43 percent and 15 percent, respectively, To 
illustrate how this bears on the income dis- 
tribution, consider a farm which grossed 
about $100,000 in 1960. By 1978, this 
same farm with about the same volume of 
marketings would gross over $200,000 
because prices received have more than 
doubled since I960. The index of prices re- 
ceived by farmers(1967=I00) below shows 
the pattern during the period covered by the 
- farm income distributions. 



October Situation Report Schedule 

Situation reports which will be released 
by USDA's World Food and Agricultural 
Outlook and Situation Board this month are: 



Title 

Rice 

Livestock and Meat 
Dairy 

Fats and Otis 
Ag Supply and 
Demand 



Of/Press 

October 3 
October 1 1 
October 12 
October 26 

October 29 



Single copies of the above reports may be 
obtained by writing to: ESCS Publications, 
Room 0054, South Building, USDA> Wash- 
ington,DC 20250. 
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Commodity Highlights 



Oilseed Crops: Production of oilseeds will 
set anew record this year. Based on condi- 
tions through September 1 indications, total 
oilseed production will be nearly 70 million 
metric tons, 20 percent above last year. Soy- 
beans will account for aboui 85 percent of 
total production, with cottonseed and sun- 
flowersecd also contributing. Peanul and 
flaxseed production is little changed from a 
year ago* Area harvested is estimated at 91 
million acres (37 million hectares), 13 per 
cent above 1978- 

Harvested area increased sharply for sun- 
flowerseed. Production Is estimated at 33 
million metric tons, up more than 80 per- 
cent from 1978- Sunflowerseed estimates 
are for the four major-producing States of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Texas, Production from otlier States 
will push the total even higher. The dramat- 
ic increase In production results from a 
growing interest in sunflowerseed as a major 
oilseed crop. New hybrid varieties, which 
increase the potential for better yields along 
with good demand for a premium vegetable - 
oil are making sunflowers another cropping 
alternative for many VS. farmers. 

Soybean and cottonseed production is 
expected to be up 18 percent and 28 per- 
cent, respectively, wilh increased area and 
favorable yields accounting for the boosts. 

The 1979/80 US. soybean supply is 
estimated about 18 percent above last year. 
The demand for soybeans and products will 
continue strong, at least through the first 
hatf of the 1979/80 marketing season. VS. 



farmers are the only major producers with 
soybeans to sell until South American crops 
enter world markets next spring. 

Although domestic crush and exports of 
soybeans are expected to rise to new highs, 
the increase will not match the sharp expan- 
sion in output. As a result, a sharp buildup 
in carryover stocks is anticipated by Septem- 
ber 1980, possibly around 330 million 
bushels about double stocks last September 
I. 

Farm level prices during harvest will 
likely drop a little, Good crushing and ex- 
port demand during the first half of the 
season is expected to keep the decline small. 

Feed Grains: Production is forecast at a 
record 221 million metric tons, 2 percent 
more than last year. Corn production is 
expected to total 184.6 million metric ions 
(7.27 billion bushels)* 2 percent above the 
record set last year. Sorghum production is 
up9 percent, Production of oats and barley 
will be lower. 

Corn prices at the farm will average $2.40 
io S2.70 in 1979/80, up from $2.20 in 
1978/79. Prices for oats, sorghum, and 
barley will also be higher than last year. 

Strong export and domestic demand is 
causing the higher prices, even though 
supplies are record large. Exports are expec- 
ted to rise 15 percent above the current 
record level. Higher prices will moderate 
expansion of U.S. livestock feeding and 
slow increases in domestic use. Yet total 
annual use is expected to reach 228 million 
metric tons, cutting stocks sharply by next 
summer. 

Sugar: The September forecast of 1979 
sugarbeet production was 21 .9 rmllion short 
tons, 15 percent lower than 1978- Conse- 
quently, beet sugar output will be down con- 
siderably from last season. However, cane 
sugar output js expected to be slightly above 
last season. Sugar production for 1979/80 is 
expected between 5.21 and 5.61 million 
tons, compared with lasi season's 5.86 mil- 
lion tons, Use in 1979 is estimated to be 
10.7 million tons, somewhat below last year. 

Oilseed Production Increases 



Domestic wholesale and retail refined 
sugar prices were relatively stable in the first 
half of 1979, rising less than 2 percent. By 
December, wholesale and retail refined sugar 
prices may be 3 to 5 percent higher lhan in 
January. Current prospects for 1979/80 
world sugar output indicate a range of 88 to 
92 million metric tons (raw value). With 
world consumption estimated at 91 million 
tons, a reduction in presently large slocks 
appears likely, pointing to further strength- 
ening of world and domestic sugar prices. 

Tree Nuts; The 1979 crop of the fourmajor 
edible tree nuts— almonds, filberts, pecans, 
and walnuts js estimated at 635,000 tons 
(in-shell basis), up more than 40 percent 
from last year's small crops. Substantially 
larger crops of almonds and walnuts lead the 
increase. California's almond production is 
estimated to be 93 percent larger than last 
year and 12 percent more than the previous 
record crop in 1977. 

World demand for U.S. almonds is ex- 
pected to be extremely heavy. About 60 
percent of US. almonds are sold abroad. 
Spain and Italy, the other major almond 
producing countries, are expecting sharply 
reduced crops. Consequently, even with 
record production, prices for the 1979 
crop are not expected to fall appreciably. 
The average price received by almond 
growers for the 1978 crop was an alltime 
high of $ 1 40 per pound, 

California's walnut production is forecast 
38 percent above last year's small crop and 
14 percent larger than the 1977 crop. New 
crop prices have not been established yet. 
With the prospective larger crop, walnut 
prices are expected to average below the 
1978 level. In addition, laiger supplies of 
almonds and pecans could also weaken wal* 
nut prices. Prices received by walnut growers 
averaged $1,290 a ton for the 1978 crop, 
compared with $731 in 1977, 

The pecan crop is pegged 2 percent more 
than last season. Sharply larger production 
in Alabama and Texas more than offset 
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sharply smaller production in Georgia. 
Filbert production in Oregon and 
Washington is forecast 25 percent less than 
last year's crop and 1 1 percent below 1977. 

Processed Vegetables: Output of seven 
major processing vegetables is expected to be 
113 million tons, 1 1 percent larger than a 
year earlier. Much of the increase is corning 
from the California tomato crop, but the 
production of all the major processing crops, 
except sweet com and pickles, is expected to 
be higher These gains indicate larger 
supplies of canned and frozen vegetables for 
1979/80. However, increased costs of proc- 
essing are expected to keep wholesale prices 
above year-earlier levels. 

Even though heavier supplies of processed 
vegetables are in prospect, excess stocks for 
most items are not expected to build up. 
Certain tomato products and sweet corn 
could be exceptions, as some packers are 
offering discounts to retailers. 

Stocks of frozen vegetables on September 
1 were 10 percent larger than a year earlier 
with all the leading items except carrots 
sharing the increase. 

Cotton: Based on September 1 conditions, 
the 1979 cotton crop is expected to total 
about 14.2 million bales, 4 percent above 
the 

August forecast, and 31 percent above last 
season. Average yield is forecast at a near- 
record 525 pounds per harvested acre, up 25 
percent from 1978. The Southwest and West 
account for a record-high 77 percent of ex- 
pected production. 

U-S. cotton disappearance this season 
may decline to around 122 million bales 
from 12.5 million in 1978/79, reflecting 
slightly weaker prospects both for U.S. mill 
use and exports. Although foreign cotton 
production is expected to increase about 2 
percent this season, relatively low carryover 
stocks abroad helped boost the U.S. export 
commitment to 43 million bales by early 
September-nearly three-fourths of the 
season's expected exports of 6 million bales. 
Domestic null use could decline to 6.2 
million bales in response to weaker 
economic conditions. However, more com- 
petitive cotton prices relative to manmade 
fibers and an improved textile trade out- 
look will offset some of the impacts of the 
economic slowdown. 

These early season forecasts of U.S. 
cotton production and disappearance in- 
dicate that stocks on August 1, 1980, could 



Soybeans; Production Up. Demand Strong 
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reach the 6million-balc level, up sharply 
from 4 million bales this past August 1 and 
the highest since the late 1960Y 

Willi the prospect of cotton production 
sharply exceeding disappearance this season, 
the target price and loan program under the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 takes on 
added importance. Deficiency payments will 
be made to eligible cotton producers, if the 
national average farm level price during cal- 
endar 1979 is below the target price of 57.7 
cents a pound* During the first 7 months of 
this year, prices averaged 55 to 56 cents a 
pound. 

Tobacco: Progress in harvesting flue-cured 
tobacco on September 1 was ahead of last 
year. Crop prospects changed little during 
August with the crop estimated 16 percent 
below the 1978 level. By mid September, 
roughly two-thirds of the crop had been 
sold at a record average price of $1 .40 a 
pound, 4 percent above a year ago. So far, 
about 5 percent of sales have gone under 
loan. 

Burley production is off 14 percent from 
1978 as blue moid has cut output. Some 
tobacco was harvested early to reduce loss. 

Hogs: Large supplies of pork are expected 

for the rest of 1979 and into the first half of 
1980. The inventory of hogs and pigs on 
farms September I was 16 percent greater 
than a year ago. Market hogs weighing 60 to 
180 pounds were up 19 percent. These hogs 
will be marketed mainly during the fourth 
quarter of 1979, so hog slaughter this fall 
may be up 18 to 20 percent. And farmers 
have said they plan for about 13 percent 
more sows to farrow this fall and 10 percent 
more this winter. 

The increase in hog slaughter may lower 
hog prices to about $35 per hundred pounds 
during the fall quarter, roughly S15 below 
last fall's average price. Retail pork prices are 
expected to decline slightly during the fall, 
averaging near SI 35 per pound, 4 cents 
below the summer price and 15 cents below 
the retail price of last fall. 

Cattle: Choice steer prices at Omaha are up 
from the S58-low in early August to an 
average of $68 per cwi. in mid-September. 
Recent price strength reflects movement of 
cattle from feedlots at favorable weight and 
yield grades. Also, a pick-up in retail store 
demand because of increased beef specialing 
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activity has helped boost cattle prices. 

Fourth quarter fed cattle prices should 
average near September levels as beef pro 
duction continues substantially below year- 
earlier levels. Large pork and poultry pro- 
duction will limit price increases this falL 

Losses on fed cattle currently being 
marketed, poor profit expectations, and 
excellent grazing conditions were factors 
contributing to sharply reduced feedlot 
placements during the third quarter. Net 
placements in the seven major States were 
down about 25 percent in July and August. 
With this summer's low level of placements 
and sharply reduced sieer and heifer and calf 
slaughter, current feeder cattle supplies are 
near year ago levels. 

Yearling feeder cattle at Kansas City have 
averaged In the low to mid $80*s since mid- 
August when many feeder cattle are 
normally marketed. Producers have been 
able to keep feeder cattle on grass past the 
usual seasonal grazing decline because pas- 
ture and range feed conditions on September 
1 were the best since 1961. This years peak 
marketings of feeder cattle may be delayed 
until October to early November. 

Retail beef prices are expected to level 
out arid average $235 to $2 JO this fall after 
declining from $2.40 a pound in May to 
about $2.23 in August. Competition from 
large supplies of pork and broilers and re- 
duced consumer spending in a slowing 
economy are expected to keep beef prices 
stable despite reduced beef production. 

Dairy: Milk production during the fourth 
quarter will be up from the relatively strong 
year-earlier levels, While not as pronounced 
as the third quarter increase (1-3/4 percent), 
production this fall will be sufficient to 
moderate further seasonal farm level price 
rises. However* for the rest of 1979, milk 
prices will still remain well above year -earlier 
levels and milk-feed price relationships will 
be favorable. In recent months, year-to-year 
gains in output per cow have increased-out- 
welghing the less than l-percem decline in 
cow numbers. Production for the year will 
total about 1 percent more than the 122 
billion pounds of 1978 and fann milk prices 
will average 13 to 14 percent higher. 

Commercial use of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts was slightly above year-earlier levels 
during the second quarter, following strong 
increases since the summer of 1977. Any 
increases In commercial use during the re- 
mainder of the year will be small. Retail 
dairy prices will continue to Increase 
seasonally as wholesale price increases are 
more fully reflected at the retail level. 



Bergland Announces Public Meetings 
on ''Structure of Agriculture" 
Dialogue 

Secretary of Agriculture Bob Bergland 
has announced the 10 cities where public 
meetings will be held in November and 
December to obtain comments and sugges- 
tions on the economic and social issues 
affecting the structure of American agricul- 
ture and rural life. 

They are- Nov. 27— Montpelier, Vt.; Nov. 
28-Fayetteville, N.C.; Nov. 29-Huntsville, 
Ala.; Dec. 4-Sioux City, Iowa; Dec. 5- 
Sedalia, Mo.; Dec. 6-Wichita Falls, Texas; 
Dec. 11 -Boulder, Colo.; Dec. 12-Spokane, 
Wash.; Dec. 13-Fresno, Calif.; Dec, 18- 
Lafayette, tnd. 

Bergland and other top USDA officials 
will attend each meeting. 

The public meetings are part of the 
national dialogue on agricultural structure. 

The intent of the national dialogue is to 
develop the most comprehensive package of 
factual information and recommendations 
for use in proposing future policies, especial- 
ly new farm legislation when the current 
farm bill expires in 198L 

The term "structure** is difficult to define 
in precise terms. However, it is broadly 
defined as these issues: 

» Number and sizes of farms, and how 
they vary by region and type of operation. 

• Ownership and control of resources, 
including the form of business organization, 
its tenure, and its purchasing and marketing 
arrangements. 

• Degree of production specialization 
and how it affects managerial and technolog- 
ical requirements. 

• Barriers to entering and leaving farming. 

• Sociai and economic characteristics 
of farm operators and owners. 

The department is compiling a series of 
background issue papers with basic facts and 
statistics outlining the major questions in- 
volved in structure. 



Critical areas where solid, factual infor- 
mation is lacking will be identified. A 
research agenda will be developed for these 
areas, and studies done by the department, 
universities, foundations and other groups. 

Anyone who wants to comment at any of 
the public meetings should sign up in 
advance. Those who want to comment, but 
cannot attend one of the meetings, may send 
their suggestions to the project coordinator, 
Structure of Agriculture, USDA t Washington, 
D.C., 20250. 



1978-Crop ELS Cotton Loans 
May Be Extended 8 Months 

Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) 
loans on 1978-crop extra long staple (ELS) 
cotton may be extended for eight months 
after the regular loan maturity date t at the 
option of the producer. Producers wishing to 
extend loans should contact their county 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service offices, 

An 8-month loan extension will permit 
producers lo sell most of their cotton under 
Loan and is in line with the policy of keeping 
stocks under producer control to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. 

Under the program, a loan matures 10 
months from the first day of the month in 
which the loan is made. The bulk of the out- 
standing ELS cotton loans matured in Sep- 
tember and this month. 

Production In 1978 totaled 93*000 bales, 
19,000 fewer than for the 1977 crop. 
Through Aug. 29, producers placed 35,256 
bales under loan and redeemed 19,240, 
leaving outstanding loans on 16,016 bales. 

Due to strengthened demand resulting 
from a drop in foreign production* exports 
for the 1979^80 marketing year are expected 
to exceed by 5,000 bales exports during 
tiie previous marketing year. A decrease 
of about 2,000 bales in domestic use is 
expected. 
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World Agriculture 
and Trade 



The outlook for food and agriculture in 
the United States has become increasingly 
dependent on the prospects abroad with the 
increase in trade and financial interrelation- 
ships with other countries, Two major devel- 
opments vitally affect the outlook at this 
time-the need for increased food and feed 
imports in countries where crop production 
has fallen short* and the slowing of world 
economic activity with the shock of sharply 
higher crude oil prices. Commodity prices 
and farm income in the United States are 
very sensitive to these developments. This 
section updates briefly the current outlook 
for world crop production and trade and 
world economic activity. A situation with 
potential future impact on the UJS. trade- 
the emerging crop production shortfall in 
India-is discussed in more detail* 

Crop Production and Trade 

A tightening of the world grain situation 
is still in prospect for 1979/80- Grain pro- 
duction abroad is likely to decline 6 percent 
this year. Foreign grain utilization is expec- 
ted to increase about 1 percent and foreign 
stocks are likely to be drawn down. 

Despite a 5-percent increase in US. pro- 
duction to a record 285 million tons, world 



grain stocks in 1979/80 are expected to 
decline 17 percent to 189 million metric 
tons. Stocks will equal 13 percent of utiliza- 
tion versus 16 percent this last year and 12 
percent during the relatively tight 1973-75 
period. 

The decline in foreign production this 
year has been concentrated in the USSR, 
Eastern Europe, and more recently in India 
However, the 58-million-ion-decline in 
USSR production from last year's 237 mil- 
lion record accounts for most of the deteri- 
oration in the world grain situation. 

World trade of wheat, coarse grains, and 
rice is likely to increase 9 percent to 190 
million tons in 1979/80- The expected in- 
crease in UJS. exports is 20 million tons- 
about 3 million tons larger than the net 
increase in total trade- The USSR will take 
the bulk of the increase in grain exports, 
with Japan, Western Europe, and Eastern 
Europe also increasing their purchases. 
Imports by China and other countries are 
likely to decline. 

World protein meal production is fore- 
cast to increase 13 percent in 1979/80, 
following a 6-percent increase in 1978/79. 

With a substantial increase in U.S. soy- 
bean production, the United States will 
account for about three-fifths of the ex- 
pected increase in world meal production. 
Production is also expected to be up in 
Brazil and Argentina. Thus, the world oil^ 
seed situation points to large stocks and 
some downward pressure on prices. 

World cotton production is expected to 
increase 7 percent from 1978/79's reduced 
output, with the U.S. crop accounting for 
most of the rise. Because of the economic 
slowdown anticipated in some major textile 
producing nations, utilization may not 
match last year's volume and no increase is 
expected for cotton trade. Stocks may nse 
by 1 or 2 million bales. 

India Drought Reduces Output 

Because of drought following a poor 
monsoon m India this year, yields and pro- 
duction of cereals and oilseed has fallen 
sharply. The smaller output of oilseed crops 

will probably have more immediate impact 



on India's imports of vegetable oils than the 
setback in food grain production will have 
on grain trade imports. 

The result of very dry weather in August 
and September was a reduction of 1979/80 
rice production to 45 million tons (milled 
basis)-down 16 percent from the previous 
season . Coarse grain production Is expected 
to decline to 27 million tons, down 10 per- 
cent. 

While it is too early to make a good esti- 
mate of next spring's wheat crop, wheat 
yields are usually reduced when inadequate 
moisture is provided by the preceding mon- 
soon. 

Estimates for India's food grain output 
currently range from 110 to 120 million 
tons for the crops to be harvested during the 
12-month period ending June 30, 1980* 
Total consumption of food grains is likely to 
exceed that, rising to about 130 million 
tons. 

While government stocks of food grains 
provide some cushion-21 million tons 
during August-they are likely to be drawn 
down rapidly in the event of a shortfall. The 
govemmem is now the chief holder of 
grains. This means that government agencies 
(fair-price shops) will supply rural areas hit 
by drought as well as urban areas. So, as de- 
mand from consumers for government 
stocks increases, they could be depleted 
faster than in similar situations in the last 20 
years. 

India's foreign exchange reserves are lap 
ger than ever before and agricultural policies 
now favor the urban population and con- 
sumer more than in the past. Planners in 
New Delhi are likely to wait until the out- 
look for the 1980 wheat harvest is evident 
in the spring before considering grain im- 
ports. Wheat is likely lo be the major grain 
imported since it is less expensive than rice 
or coarse grains in the world market. 

As recently as 1976, India was tlie largest 
market for UJ5. wheat Then, about 90 per- 
cent of 1976 U.S. wheat exports to India 
were cash sales and 10 percent were conces- 
sional sales financed through P.L. 480. 
However, Indian grain crops since have 
been good, enabling India to reduce imports 
sharply and begin exporting. India exported 
over \ million tons of wheat in recent years, 
but those exports will decline sharply in 
early 1980. 

India became the leading cash customer 
for U.S- exports of soybean oil in 1977 and 
maintained that position in 1978. However, 
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Brazil captured most of India's import mar- 
ket for soybean oil in early 1979, and pur- 
chases from the United States declined to 
only 100,000 tons. Some additional pur- 
chases of U.S. soybean oil might come in 
late 1979 1 since Brazil has nearly sold out of 
its exportable supply of soybean oil until the 
spring of 1980. Imports of 1.5 million tons 
of vegetable oils in 1980 might include 
600,000 tons of soybean o3, including 
300,000 tons from the United States- 

Trade policy is strongly influenced by 
government regulations when prices of a 
given Item are considered to be too high or 
too low. If world prices for a commodity 
like sugar are low, programs to bolster dis- 
tribution in the domestic market are 
hunched and exports are curtailed. Recent 
trade policy decisions have tended to favor 
consumers more each year. Now exports of 
various agricultural commodities are limited 
or banned if it appears that those exports 
will contribute to high prices for Indian con- 
sumers. 

Before India's foreign exchange position 
climbed to comfortable levels in the mid- 
1970*5, agricultural exports were made to 
earn foreign exchange even though those 
exports were detrimental to Indian con- 
sumers. This has not been the case since 
1976. 

Oil Price Rises Accentuate World 
Economic Slowdown 

Economic growth projections made by 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) for July 1979- 
June 1980 period for OECD industrialized) 
countries have been reduced to 2.0 percent, 
lower than any 12-month period since 1975. 
The expected growth rate is 0.75 percent 
lower than forecast in June just before the 
announced OPEC price increases. 

Overall economic growth in the non- 
OPEC developing countries in 1979 is pro- 
jected at 5 percent, down one-half percen- 
tage point from 1978. 

Besides slowing overall economic growth^ 
the higher oil prices will increase import 
costs, raise Inflation and interest rates in the 
industrialized and non-OPEC developing 
countries, and cause downward pressure on 
exchange rates for currencies of oil import* 
ing countries. 

The OECD projects larger deficits on cur- 
rent account for the industrialized countries 
-a $40 billion (annual rate) for the last half 
of 1979, double what was previously fore* 
cast. For the first half of 1980 the deficit is 
projected to decline to an annual rate of $30 
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billion as slower economic growth reduces 
overail imports. 

The inflation rate in the industrialized 
countries as a group is expected to be 10 
percent (annual rate) in the last half of 1 979 
and 9 percent in the first half of J980. 

The increase of roughJy 57.50 a barrel for 
crude oil from December 1978 to July 1979 
is expected to add an estimated $65 billion 
to the net oil import bill of the industrial- 
ized countries. In addition, there will be 
secondary oil-induced impacts of the prices 
of other imported commodities, especially 
manufactured goods. 

Though Japan and Germany are expected 
to have the highest economic growth rates 
among tltc major developed countries, both 
of them are facing decline in their large trade 
and current account surpluses. Despite its 
North Sea oil and strong currency, the 
United Kingdom is facing serious domestic 
economic problems and is projected to have 
negative economic growth over the 12- 
month period. All developed countries have 
raised their interest rates attempting to 
counter increases in the money supply and 
rising inflation rates as well as to maintain 
exchange rate margins among the European 
currencies. 

The non-OPEC developing countries will 
also face serious adjustments in 1979 and 



J 980 as their oil and other import bills rise 
sharply. Depressed economic conditions in 
the industrialized countries restrain the 
growth of their exports because the decrease 
purchases of raw materials for manufac- 
turing. As combined current account deficits 
grow to an estimated $43 billion in 1979, 
and perhaps to $50 billion in 1980, individ- 
ual countries will face the need to draw 
down accumulated international reserves, 
restrain imports, increase commercial bor- 
rowings, or some combination of these 
measures. 

Some non-OPEC countries-Malaysia, 
Syria, Egypt, and Mexico-export oil. These 
countries will benefit from of higher oil 
export earnings. However, even for them, 
other costs for imports will rise. Most devel- 
oping countries* however, Import oil at 
minimum necessary levels to sustain econ- 
omic production. They have a low level of 
price elasticity of oil imports and will con* 
tinue to import oil, like food, as a priority 
item even at the higher prices. 

Oil import costs for 1979 are projected to 
rise by at least 57 billion for all oil-importing 
developing countries. Korea, India, and 
Brazil will be sustaining some of the biggest 
increases. These countries are important 
commercial markets for U,S- agricultural ex- 
ports. 

For the 56 countries currently receiving 
food aid from the United States, the oil 
import bill may rise by S4 billion in 1979, 
At the same time, these countries will have 
to add another S 12 billion to their total im- 
port bill to cover the higher prices of other 
imported goods and the normal increase in 
import volume expected for the year. 
Though export earnings of the non-OPEC 
developing countries are expected to rise in 
absolute level, some commodities may be 
adversely affected by recession in the United 
States and slow growth elsewhere. The trade 
deficit of all non-OPEC developing countries 
increased sharply from $29 billion in 1977 
to over $40 billion in 1978, the highest level 
since 1975. 

Financing higher trade and current ac- 
count deficits in 1979 and 1980 will be ex- 
pensive a5 commercial Eurocurrency bor- 
rowing rates are around 12 percent. Conces- 
sional aid is expected to rise somewhat this 
year, in addition* the level of the total inter- 
national reserves was $72 billion in May, 
equal to 17 weeks' worth of estimated 1979 
imports. Though this aggregate level of 
reserves is adequate, some countries may 
face problems financing imports. 
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Storage and 
Transportation 



The fuel situation for transportation con- 
tinues to improve although fuel allocations 
are Still below last year's level. Currently, 
fuel availability is not a serious problem for 
any of the three major transport modes-rail, 
truck, and barge -although prices are much 
higher than last year. 

However, trie length of this falFs feed- 
grain and soybean harvest could have a bear- 
ing on the availability ofdiesel fuel. Under 
favorable weather conditions, large amounts 
of grain will be harvested and delivered to 
storage and marketing facilities in a relative^ 
ly short time, A rapid harvest, along with 
other farm activities, could deplete fuel 
inventories in some areas. 

Barge Shipments, Railcar 
Loadings Decline 

Weekly barge shipments of grain declined 
almost 6 percent to 34.8 million bushels 
during August. Shipments were down by the 
same margin during the same period last 
year. 

Railcar loadings of grain declined in 
August from levels earlier in the summer, 
averaging 29,600 cars per week However, 
the August weekly average was slightly 
above a year ago. Thus far, railroads are 



transporting a record volume of grain despite 
serious railcar shortages. 

Strikes Strain 
Transportation System 

Labor strikes at the Duluth -Superior 
ports and Rock Island Railroad have put 
additional pressure on the country's already- 
strained inland transportation network, 

No grain was loaded for export from the 
twin ports during August. The ports loaded 
almost 37 million bushels of grain during the 
same period last year, Chicago and Pacific 
Coast ports appear lo have taken up some of 
the slack caused by the shutdown. Also 
several railroads have consolidated grain 
shipments into scheduled unit trains, and 
have improved car utilization. 

Negotiations coniinued throughout the 
strike and final agreements were accepted by 
grain millers in late September. Port authori- 
ties estimate that 4 to 5 million tons of grain 
could be moved out of the twin ports before 
navigation season ends, usually in mid- 
December. The Western Great Lakes Ports 
Association has asked the Administration to 
extend the December 15 closing date of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway 10 additional days 
citing international grain demand, bumper 
1979 grain crops and the slowdown caused 
by the 12-week strike, 

The strike against the Rock Island Rail- 
road (RI) began in late August. Supervisory 
personnel were operating some grain trains, 
but railcar loadings were running at only a 
quarter of last year's level. 

In 1978, Rl transported more than 323 
million bushels of grain, or 7 percent of all 
grain moved by rail- In addition, Rl owns 
more than 6,200 jumbo covered hoppers, 
6 percent of the total U.S. rail road -owned 
fleet. About 1,700 grain elevators are 
served exclusively by the Rl. 

After negotiations became stalemated, 
the President invoked the National Railway 
Labor Act to force strikers back to work for 
a 60-day cooling off period. While grain 
shipments have been given priority status, 
railroad service will not begin until safety 
inspections are completed. 

In addition, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has implemented a direct 
service order to the Kansas City Terminal 
Railroad, an organization of 1 2 Lines which 
mutually own a freight yard, to operate the 
lines because the Rock Island has been in a 



critical financial condition and does not have 
sufficient funds to finance operations. 
Formal operations of the Rl lines were to 
begin October 5, 

Grain Storage Situation 
to Tighten 

With feedgrain and soybean harvests now 
here, some grain storage problems are occur- 
ring again, Com and soybean production are 
forecasted at record highs, 

Grain storage problems developed in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota because the Duluth- 
Superior strike occurred shortly before the 
small grains harvest began in those states, 

Based on current estimated production 
and a lowered disappearance level, it appears 
that several Corn Belt states (Ohio, Indiana, 
and Iowa) will have grain storage problems 
this falL Colorado and Nebraska will also 
likely have localized shortages of grain 
storage capacity. 

Rail* Truck Rates Continue 
to Climb 

During September, the ICC approved a 
1.1 percent fuel surcharge increase, This is 
the fourth increase granted to railroads since 
early June and brings the cumulative total to 
4,7 percent for fuel-related price increases. 

The ICC also raised the fuel rate sur- 
charge that regulated carriers are now paying 
owner-operators from 9.0 to 9-5 percent. 
The surcharge represents an increase of 57 6 
percent in diesel fuel costs since January \ . 

Railroads Haul More 
Fresh Produce 
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Food and 
Agricultural Policy 



A wide variety of food and agricultural 
issues remained for consideration when the 
Congress returned from its Labor Day recess. 
Price and income support levels still remain 
on the agenda of issues to be considered this 
fall- Food assistance funding for 1980 will 
aiso be debated in the coming months. Cur- 
rent forecasts are that costs for the food 
stamp program will exceed the legislated 
spending "cap" established in 1977. Other 
issues include crop insurance, farm credit, 
conservation, and energy, particularly gas- 
ohol. 

Announcement of the Administration's 
decisions must be made for the 1980 feed 
grain, cotton, rice, and peanut programs, 
The 1980 wheat program was announced on 
August 15. In addition the "structure of 
agriculture" initiative announced by Secre- 
tary Bob Bergland will receive added empha- 
sis this fall. The Department begins public 
meetings on the topic in November. 

Legislative Action 

The debate on levels of support for pro- 
ducers of agricultural commodities will con- 
tinue this fall. Bills that would alter the level 



of price and income support for grains, cot- 
ton, milk, and sugar have been approved by 
the House Agriculture Committee. Specific 
legislative actions include: 

Price and income Support: The Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1977 established 
wheat and feed grain target prices for 1977 
and 1978 and provided an adjustment mech- 
anism for the 1979 through 1981 crops. The 
procedure adopted took into account 
changes in the national average cost of pro- 
ducing these crops. In 1978, attempts to re- 
vise the 1977 Act resulted in passage of 
emergency Legislation authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to increase target prices 
whenever there is a set-aside. This authority 
was subsequently used to increase the 1978 
and 1979 wheat target prices to $3.40 per 
bushel. However, without a set-aside, the 
Secretary cannot use the authority provided 
by 1978 Act. Thus, adjustment in grain tar- 
get prices reverts to the formula provided in 
the 1977 Act, 

The wheat program for the 1980 crop 
was announced in August. No set-aside of 
wheat cropland wili be required next year. 
Based on the formula provided by the ] 977 
Act and preliminary cost of production data, 
the 1980 target price would be substantially 
lower than in 1979. The level of income sup- 
port that will ultimately be provided is now 
in question since the House Agricultural 
Committee previously approved a bilJ that 
would increase the 1979 wheat and feed 
grain target prices by 7 percent. 

in separate action , the House Agriculture 
Committee reported a bill to place a floor 
unde/the 1980 and 198 I cotton loan rates 
at the 1979 level of 50.23 cents per pound. 

The 1977 Act also required that the price 
of milk be supported at a minimum of 80 
percent of parity until October 1, 1979, 
Without new legislation, the minimum re- 
quired level of support will revert to the 75 
percent of parity provided in permanent 
farm legislation, New legislation which 
would extend the 80 percent minimum 
through September of 1981 would, however, 
have little near-term impact. The Depart* 
ment of Agriculture has already announced 



that the support price for the 1979/80 mar- 
keting year (beginning October 1, 1979) 
would be equal no 80 percent of parity. 
Since the 1977 Act also required semiannual 
adjustments, that decision will be reviewed 
again in April 1980. 

Abill awaiting House floor action would 
establish the market price objective for the 
1979 sugar crop at 15.8 cents per pound. 
This bill, which has been approved by both 
the House Agriculture and Ways and Means 
Committees, also provides for supplementing 
the price support level with an additional 
half-oent direct payment. 

The Sugar Act of 1948 and other statute 
establish historical precedent for the use of 
direct payments to sugar growers, But the 
bill currently before the House adds two 
new facets by directing payments to farmers 
and limiting to $50,000 the amount of pay- 
ment that any one grower can receive from 
the program. This payment limitation is 
identical to the maximum amount of pay- 
ment that producers of wheat, feed grains, 
cotton, and rice may receive from commod- 
ity programs beginning in 1980. 

Crop Insurance: Since the current disas- 
ter payments program expires with the 1979 
crop, some decision on crop insurance is 
imminent this year. Crop insurance bills have 
been agreed to by both the Senate and 
House Agriculture Committees. 

The Senate version, S + J J 25, was passed 
on September 10 by a vote of 64 to 27 ♦ 
Basic provisions of the Bill include: 

-A $500 million increase in the funds for 
the Federal Crop insurance Program. 

—Use of private insurance companies in 
the Federal Crop Insurance Program. 

—Expansion in the areas and crops cov- 
ered by insurance. 

—Yield protection at a level of 75 percent 
of the producer's recorded or appraised yield 
for the commodity on the insured farm. Les- 
ser levels of yield coverage will also be made 
available. 

Coverage equal to the highest of (1) the 
established price for the commodity and 
crop year, (2) the loan rate, if any, or (3) the 
projected market price. Lesser levels of price 
coverage will also be available. 

-To encourage participation, a portion of 
the producer's premium, equal to not less 
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than 20 nore more than 40 percent, will be 
subsidized. 

—Extend to producers of wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, and nee the choice of either 
the current disaster payments program or in- 
surance for the 1981 crop. 

The bill approved by the House Agricul- 
ture Committee differs somewhat from the 
one approved by the Senate. The House bill, 
in its present form, would; 

—Extend through 1981 existing disaster 
payments to producers of grains, cotton and 
rice in counties where the new subsidized in- 
surance program is not available. 

—Eliminate disaster payments in counties 
where the new insurance program is available 
to grain, cotton, and rice producers prior to 
planting the 1981 crop. 

—Encourage farmer participation by pay- 
ing 30 percent of the fanner's premium cost 
up to a coverage level of 65 percent of the 
farm's normal yield. Farmers could insure 
crops for either 50, 65, or 75 percent of 
their normal yield, but the premium subsidy 
would not apply above the 65 percent level. 

—Authorize an additional premium sub- 
sidy for small farms. 

—Allow private companies to participate 
in the program through a reinsurance pro- 
gram. 

The House Agriculture Comrmtt.ee ap- 
proved H,R. 4119 by a 21 to 20 roll call 
vote which indicates that the legislation will 
not have an easy time when it reaches the 
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House floor, After House consideration, it 
is likely that differences will remain between 
the House and Senate version of crop insur- 
ance, necessitating a Committee of Confer- 
ence to resolve differences- 
Meat Imports: The Committee on Ways 
and Means has reported a bill, H.R. 2727, 
which makes three major changes in the 
Meat Import Act of 1 964. The bill would: 

—adopt a countercyclical formula to cal- 
culate the Meat Import Quota, 

—Restrict the authority of the President 
to suspend the Quota. 

—Establish a minimum import level. 
The new formula for determining the 
quota would use the more recent base 
period of 1968 to 1 977 and include a 
countercyclical adjuster. This would permit 
imports to increase when domestic produc- 
tion is tight and restrain imports when the 
VS. cattle cycle is in a liquidation phase, 
I LR. 2727 ties the President's authority to 
increase the quota to the countercyclical 
adjuster. 

Other Legislative Issues: Farm credit, 
energy conservation, and foreign ownership 
of agricultural resources are policy issues 
that also will be taken up by the Congress 
during the remainder of this session « The re- 
source debate, particularly for energy and 
land and water use, will continue into the 
next session of the Congress, Both the House 
and Senate are currently considering energy 
Legislation. On the Senate side, the Banking 
Committee has reported a "synfuels bill," 
including gasohoi amendments. The House 
Agriculture Committee has approved legis- 
lation which authorizes loans for the build- 
ing of plants and development of new energy 
sources, including alcohol fuel from crops. 
Energy legislation is imminent, but its final 
form and timing is still uncertain, 

Food and Nutrition 

Preliminary estimates indicate that as 
many as 16,6 million people in the 50 States 
and District of Columbia participated in the 



Food Stamp Program in early 1979, up near- 
ly 20 percent from the last quarter of 1978 
and a 9-percent increase over the same 
period a year earlier. The increase in public 
food assistance is attributable to several fac- 
tors including elimination of the purchase 
requirement for Food Stamps, higher un- 
employment, and the early year food price 
increases. Prospects of continued food price 
increases next year coupled with the slow- 
down in economic activity imply that pro- 
gram costs for fiscal 1980 will exceed the 
spending "cap 1 * established by Congress in 
1977. The spending level will have to be in- 
creased or program benefits will be reduced. 



Interest Rates Increased 
Under CCC Export Credit 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC) has increased interest rates under the 
export credit sales program and now ties the 
rates to the U.S. prime bank rate. 

The rate for 6 to 36 -month credit terms 
will be 13,50 percent for U.S. banks, up 2 
percentage points, and 13-625 percent for 
foreign banks, up 1,125 of a percentage 
point over the present rate. 

The interest rates were 1 1 -5 percent and 
12.5 percent. 

To keep program interest rates closer to 
commercial lending rates, the interest on 
U.S, bank repayment guarantees will be .5 of 
a percentage point above the U.S. prime 
rate. Foreign bank repayment guarantees 
will be .625 of a percentage point above the 
U.S. prime rate. 

As the U.S. prime rate changes, the 
department will announce any changes in 
the interest rates for the credit program. 

All sale registrations now being received 
by CCC are being charged the new rates. 



'Preliminary. a Based on preliminary cost 
estimate. 
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OUTLOOK '80 

Agncutture in a World Setting 




"'Agriculture in a World Setting" is the 
theme of the LLS. Department of Agricul- 
ture's 56th annual outlook conference, to be 
held in Washington, D.C., November 5-8, 
1979. 

Hie notion of agriculture's importance to 
the global economy is not new, but develop- 
ments in the past decade have dramatically 
altered the place of agriculture in the world 
setting as we prepare to enter the 1980's. 

During the 1970's the United States rein- 
forced its role as the world's preeminent 
food supplier— its agricultural exports nearly 
quintupled in value. There were several inter* 
locking consequences: the world became 
more dependent on U.S. agriculture; U.S. 
agriculture became more dependent on 
foreign markets; and the U.S. economy 
became more dependent on its agricultural 
sector. 

At Outlook *80, representatives from the 
U.S. Government, private trade* universities, 
and foreign countries will examine these and 
other trends and their implications for the 
future of the VS. farm and food industry 
and the American way of life. 

If you would like to attend, please Till out 
the enclosed, pre-addressed registration card 
and return it by October 15. By preregisler- 
ing you can avoid delays during the opening 
hours of the conference. Preregistrants will 
be mailed a final program prior to the con- 
ference listing the details of each session, 
the key speakers, and the discussants. 

A reception in the Patio of the USDA 
Administration Building at the conclusion of 
the first day's sessions will replace the buffet 
supper of previous conferences- The recep- 
tion will feature a cash bar and complimen- 
tary hors d*oeuvres. There will be no 
admission charge. 

Conferees interested in attending the 
family Jiving luncheon in a restaurant near 
the conference site on November 5 should 



telephone Cindy Jennings at (301) 436- 
8461 or write to her at USDA/SEA, Room 
339, Federal Building, Hyattsville, Md., 
20782. Advance reservations and payment 
will be required. 

The follow-up lunches on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday will feature the 
speakers from the preceding session and 
will be held in a room adjoining the USDA 
cafeteria* Conferees are invited to purchase 
their lunch in the cafeteria and carry it with 
them to the follow-up session. Seating will 
be limited. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5 

Jefferson Auditorium 
USDA South Building 

10:00-1:00 Registration (Patio) 
11:00-12:30 Family Living Lunch* 

Welcome 
1 :0O-1 : 15 Agriculture In a World Setting 

General Outlook 
1:15-3:00 Woddand U.S. Economic Outlook 
3:15 500 World & U.S. Agricultural Outlook 

5:0T>7:00 Reception fPatio-Cash Bar, 

Complimentary Hor s d'oeuvres) 



TUESDAY, NOVEMBER e 



Jefferson Auditorium 
USDA South Building 

Agricultural Outlook 
Food Price Outlook 
Policy Issues for the 19SD's 
Policv Follow-up Lunch** 
Trade Outlook 
Transportation 



Freer GaNery Auditorium 



9TJ0-1 0:30 

10:45-12:15 

12;30-K30 

1:453:14 

3:30-5:00 



10:45-12.15 

1:453:15 

3:30-5^00 



145-3:15 
3: 30-5" 00 



Freer Gallery Auditorium 

Outlook For Family Living 
Management of Financial Resources*** 
Nutrition 
Nutrition 



21*A, USDA 
Administration Building 

Special Sessions 
Rural Development 
Weather & Climate 



WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 





Jefferson Auditorium 




USDA South Building 




Commodity Outlook 


9:00-10:30 


Foodgrains 


10:45-12:15 


Feedgrains 


12:30-1:30 


Grains Follow-up Lunch** 


1:45-3:15 


Oilseeds 


3:30^5:00 


Livestock & Poultry 





Commodity Outlook 


9^00-10:30 


Cotton 


10,45-12:15 


Frutts & Vegetables 




Farm Outlook 


1:45-3:15 


Farm Income & Credit 


3:30-5-00 


Farm Inputs 




218-A, USDA 




Administration Building 




Outlook for Family Living 


9:00-10:30 


Changing Economic Conditions 


10:46-12:15 


Needs of Special Population Groups 


1:45-3:15 


Housing, Health and Clothing 


3:30-5'00 


Rural Transportation 



THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8 

Jefferson Auditorium 
USDA South Building 



9:00-10:30 

10:45-12:15 

12:3CM:45 



9:00-10:30 
10:30-12:15 



9:00-10:30 
10.45-12:15 



Agricultural Outlook 
Energy from Agriculture 
Farm Structure 
Structure Follow-up Lunch* 



Freer Gallery Auditorium 

Commodity Outlook 

Dafry 

Sugar, Coffee & Tea 



21B-A,USDA 
Administration Building 

Commodity Outlook 

Tobacco 
Forest Products 



•Pier Seven Restaurant 
••Room 1329-South Building 
•**Room 5066-South Building 

REGISTRATION FORM 

(Note: If you attended last year's conference, 
you will receive registration material in the 
mail, If you use this form, please use one for 
each registrant and type or print.) 

Name 



Organization . 

Street 

City 



State Zip_ 



Phone (including area code) 

Return form to: 

Outlook 80 

Room 3506-S 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Washington, D.C 20250 
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Recent Publications 



Below is a list of selected USDA publica- 
tions, arranged by subject area> which may 
be of interest lo you. To order reports, write 
directly to the issuing agency (indicated in 
parentheses after each report cuation) at the 
address listed below .When ordering be sure 
to list the publication number and provide 
your zipcode 

ESCS Reports 

The publication order form provided on the 
inside back cover shows the publication 
numbers for HSCS reports listed below, Sim* 
ply circle those you would like to receive 
and mail to ESCS Publications, Room 0054 
South Building, U,S< Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 20250. 

FAS Re|>orts 

FAS information, Room 5918 South, U,S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
DC 2025 0. 

State Reports 

Publications issued by a State may be ob- 
tained by writing the address shown in pa- 
rentheses. No copies are available from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

New report listings, by subject matter: 

Coffee 

Coffee Supply and Distribution in Produc- 
ing Countries, 1960/61-1979/80. FCOF 
4 79 (FAS). 



Cotton 

U.S. Cotton Exports Increase in June. FC 

1 1 79 (FAS). 

Dairy 

Nonfat Dry Milk Top U.S. Dairy Export, 
Cheese Leads Import Advance in 1978. FD 
2-79 (FAS). 

Food 

Establishing a Trout-Marketing Cooperative. 
FCRR 12 (ESCS). Food Prices in Perspec- 
tive, A Summary Analysis. ESCS 53 
(ESCS). 

Fruit 

Southern Hemisphere Citrus Production 
Down in 1979/80. FCF2-79 (FAS). 

Grains 

Third Forecast of Soviet Grain Crop Shows 
No Change From July. FC 12-79 (FAS). 
World Grain Situation Outlook for 1979/80, 
FC 1 3-79 (FAS), U.S, Wheat Industry. AER 
432 (ESCS). 

Miscellaneous 

Regional and Residential Impacts of the 
Troposed Better Jobs and income Program. 
ESCS 69 (ESCS). 

Labor Force Activity of Women in Metro- 
politan and Nonmetropolitan America. 
RDRR 15 (ESCS). 

Who Owns the Land? A Preliminary Report 
of a U.S. Landownership Survey. ESCS 70 
(ESCS). 

Agricultural Productivity; Expanding the 
Limits. AIB 43 1 (ESCS). 
Indexes and Rankings for Indicators of 
Social Well-Being for US. Counties-Statis- 
tical Supplement for Rural Development. 
RDRR 10 (ESCS) 

Agricultural Exports by Cooperatives. FCRR 
5 (ESCS). 

U.S. Foreign Agricultural Trade Statistical 
Report, Fiscal Year 1978; Supplementary 
Tables. A Supplement to the Monthly 
Foreign Agricultural Trade of the United 
Stales. Unnumbered. (ESCS), 
Africa and West Asia Agricultural Situation: 
Review of 1978 and Outlook for 1979. 
Supplement 7 toWAS 18(ESCS). 

Oilseeds and Products 

U.S. Oilseed Exports Declined in June 1979 

Imports up Over Year-Earlier Level. FOP 

14 79 (FAS). 

World Oilseeds Situation and Outlook- FOP 

15-79 (FAS). 

Sunflowerseed in the USSR: Production, 

Processing, and Trade. FAS M-290 (FAS). 



Vegetables 

Tomato Crops For Processing Expand in 

Italy and Taiwan, Fall in Mexico, Portugal, 

andgpam FVEC5(FAS). 

U.S. Seed Exports, Quantity, Value, and 

Destination, July 1978/79 and 1979/80 

Marketing Years. FFVS 8-79 (FAS). 

State Reports 

Exports of Agricultural Commodities Pro- 
duced in California Calendar Year 1978. 
California Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service, P.O. Box 1258, Sacramento, 
California 95806, 

Florida Agricultural Statistics- Fie Id Crops 
Summary 1978, Florida Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service, 1222 Woodward Street, 
Orlando, Flonda 32803, 
1979 Idaho Agricultural Statistics. Idaho 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, Box 
1699, Boise, Idaho 83701. 
Kansas Custom Rates 1978. Kansas Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service. Room 
290,444 Southeast Quincy Street, Topeka, 
Kansas 66683. 

62nd Annual Report and Farm Fads. 
Kansas Crop and Livestock Reporting Ser- 
vice, Room 290, 444 Southeast Quincy 
Street, Topeka, Kansas 66683, 
Kansas Field Crops from Planting to Harvest. 
Kansas Crop and Livestock Reporting Ser- 
vice, Room 290, 444 Southeast Quincy 
Street , Topeka, Kansas 66683 . 
Kansas Wheat Quality 1979, Kansas Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service, Room 290. 
444 Southeast Quincy Street, Topeka, Kan- 
sas 66683, 

Montana Wheat and Barley Varieties 1979. 
Montana Crop and Livestock Reporting Ser- 
vice. P.O, Box 4369, I leleua, Montana. 
59601. 

Nebraska Agricultural Statistics Annual 
Report 1977-1978. Nebraska Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service. P.O, Box 81069 
273 Federal Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 
68501. 

Oklahoma Agricultural Statistics 1978. 
Oklahoma Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service, P.O. Box 1095, Oklahoma City. 
Oklahoma 73)01. 

Utah Agricultural Statistics 1979, Utah Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service, P.O. Box 
1 1486, Salt Lake Ciiy, Utah 84147. 
1979 Wisconsin Agricultural Statistics. Wis- 
consin Agriculture Reporting Service, PXV 
Box 9160. Madison, Wisconsin 53715. 
Wisconsin Dairy Facts 1979. Wisconsin 
Agriculture Reporting Service, P.O. Box 
9160, Madison* Wisconsin 53715. 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



KEY STATISTICAL INDICATORS OF THE FOOD AND FIBER SECTOR 

1977 1978 

Annua* II HI IV 



Prices received by farmer$ (1967=100) 

Livestock »nd products (1967-100} 

Crops (1967 = 100) 

Prices paid by farmers, all items (1967**100r 

Production items <1967*100P 

Farm production (1967=1 00r 

Livestock and products (1967*000) 

Crops (1967=100 



Farm income* 

Cath receipts fS bil J 

Livestock (Sbil ) 

Crop»l$bbiM 

Total groa larm income IS bil.r* . , 

Production expenses ($ bit.) 

Net farm income ($ bil.) ....... 



Market basket:* 
Retailcoil (1967-100) « 
Farm value (1967-100) 

Spread (1967 100) 

Farm wiue/retail cost (%) 



183 

175 
192 
202 

2 OB 
121 
106 
130 



95.7 
47.4 
48 2 

108.5 
88.8 
19.8 



179.2 

178.1 

180.0 

38 



213 

216 
212 
218 
226 



111.0 
58.3 
52.7 

124S 
97.0 
27.8 



199.1 

211.5 

191.6 

40 



215 
221 

207 
221 
228 



109.0 
60.4 
48.6 

123.7 

97.4 
26.3 



204.2 

213.4 

198,6 

39 



219 
234 

203 
225 
232 



118.0 

63,4 

54.6 

134.6 

103.0 

31.6 



206.2 

214.8 

201,1 

39 



Annual 



210 
217 
204 
219 
226 
121 
106 
131 



111.0 
590 

52.1 

126.0 

98,1 

27.9 



199.4 

207.4 

194.5 

39 



240 

263 
213 
238 
249 



127.5 

70.0 

57,6 

141.5 

119.5 

34.0 



217.5 

237.4 

205.4 

41 



245 

265 
222 
248 

259 



130.5 

67.5 

63.0 

144.9 

111.3 

33,9 



223.8 

235.8 

216.5 

40 



1979 
III 



229 



IV 
Forecast 



Annual 1 



240 233 240 

246 246 255 

233 220 222 

253 258 249 

263 267 259 

127 

107 

t40 



129 124 

65 63 

64 61 

143 139 

114 115 



24 



127 

66 

61 

142 

112 

30 



226 226 223 

226 227 232 

225 226 218 

38 38 39 



Retail Pr*ce£ 

Food (1967=100) 192.2 

At home (1967=100) 190.2 

AwaVlrom-home (1967*100) 200.3 

Per capita food use (1967-100) 104,6 

Animal-products (1967=TQ0F 103.0 

Crop-products (1967 = 100) 106.3 



210.5 
210.0 

215.9 



100,1 

6.5 
39 



215.3 
214.4 

221.6 



1007 



218.0 

216.5 
226.0 



104.2 



211.4 
210.2 
218.4 

104.5 
102.2 
106.9 

27.3 
13.9 



227.5 
227.0 
233,2 



234.0 

233.1 
240.7 



100.0 100.0 



238 
236 
247 



101 



240 
237 

251 



105 



235 
233 

243 

105 
102 
108 

32.0 
16.3 



Agricultural exports (S bi>* 24.0 6.5 73 6.8 27.3 8.2 7.7 7.9 8.2 

Agricultural imports (S tail.}" 13.4 3 9 3.4 3.6 13.9 3.9 4.1 4.4 3.9 

] Preliminary 'Midpoint. 3 Including interest, wages, and taxes. 4 Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted fit annual rates; * Includes nei Change in farm inventories. 
* Quarterly data are gTven at annual rate* 1978 revised to conform with the new Consumer Price Index-All urban. 7 Quarterly data exclude fi$h Products. * Annual and 
quarterly data are based on Oct. -Sept, fiscal years ending with indicated years; quarters indicated refer to fiscal year quarters, not calendar year quarters, i.e, I 1978 
means Oct -Oec. 1977. II 1978 means Jan-Mar. 1978, etc. 
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Farm Income 



** 



Gross and net farm income ] 

Annual 1976 1977 1978 1979 

^76 1977 1978 IV "ll II! IV I II II! IV I lip 

S BtL 

Cash receipts from farm marketings - 94.fi 95,7 111.0 93.6 96,8 933 92.1 99-9 106.2 1 1 1 .0 109.0 11S.0 127.5 130.5 

Linstock and products 46.1 47.4 59,0 45.2 46.4 45.7 47,1 50.6 53.9 5S.3 60.4 63.4 70.0 67 5 

Crops 48,7 48,2 52.1 48.4 50,4 48.1 44.9 49,4 52.4 52.7 48.6 54.6 57.6 63.0 

Net Change in farm inventories -2.4 1.1 1.1 -2,4 -1.0 1.0 2.0 2,2 1.0 -5 1-5 1 - 2 1 ° fi 

Nonmoney and other farm income* . 9 4 113 133 9.7 10.2 10.7 11.3 15,1 13.6 13,3 13.2 15,4 13 13,6 

Gross farm income 1013 106.5 126.0 1004 106,0 105,5 105.4 117.2 1203 1243 123.7 134.6 141.5 144.9 

Farm Production expenses S3.1 88.8 98,1 84^ S6,7 87S fifi,5 92.4 95.0 97 97,4 103.0 107,5 111.3 

Net farm income 

Currentprices 18.7 19.8 27.9 16.5 19.3 18.0 16.9 24.8 25.8 27.fi 26,3 31,6 34.0 33.6 

1967 prices' 1 1 .0 10.9 14.3 9-5 10.9 10.0 9.2 13,4 13.7 14.4 13,3 15,7 16.4 15.7 

1 All farm Income serwi starting with calendar 1976 have been revised; Quarterly date are seasonaHv adjusted at annual rates. 2 Includes government payments to 
farmers, value of (arm Products consumed in farm households, rental value of farm dwellings, and income from recreation, machine hire, and custom work. Debated 
bv me consumer price index for all items, 1967 = 100, p, preliminary. 



Cash receipts from farming 



1976 



Annual 




197S 




1979 


1977 


1976 


July 


Feb Mar 


Apr May 



June 



July 



Farm marketingsandCCC loans' .„ f 94.7S0 95.654 111.042 8.131 9.072 9 J 65 8,796 8.981 10.124 9,531 

Livestock and Products 46,1 12 47.432 58,991 4,642 5,102 5.788 5,731 5.858 5,473 5.438 

Meet animals 26J954 27.842 37,373 2,805 3,271 3,730 3,719 3.760 3,389 3.394 

Dairy Product* 11,428 11,752 12.724 1.047 1,081 1,221 1,209 1,246 1,234 1.221 

Poultry and eggi 7,164 7,226 8.152 721 706 780 739 782 776 754 

Other ; 566 612 742 69 44 57 64 70 74 69 

Crops 48,668 48,222 52.051 3,489 3.970 3,377 3,065 3,123 4,651 4,093 

Food grains 6,896 6,041 5,927 851 333 323 277 467 1,053 1 .247 

Feed crops 13,075 11385 10,871 555 966 899 862 813 1,315 649 

Cotton (lint and seed* 3,477 3,470 3.429 45 243 110 117 92 101 69 

Tobacco 2,310 2,331 2,549 71 62 26 20 185 

Oil-beanng crops 9.406 9,537 11.987 452 1.434 912 598 466 857 531 

Vegetables and meiOns 5.242 5,659 6,083 535 376 407 338 461 485 433 

Fruits and tree nut* 3,646 4,341 5,451 525 213 262 355 387 523 523 

Other 4,616 4.958 5,754 455 343 438 518 417 317 456 

Government Payments *...*• , 734 1.819 3,030 83 90 104 312 55 37 42 

Total cash receipts 1 : 95,514 97.473 114,072 8,214 9,162 9,269 9,108 9.036 10.161 9,573 

'Recetpts from loans represent value ot loans minus value of redemptions during the month. 3 Details may not add because of rounding. 



Farm marketing indexes (physical volume) 



AH commodities 

Livestock and products 
Cr ops 





Annual 




1978 




19 


79 






1976 


1977 


1978 


July 


Fgb Mar 
1957=100 


Apr 


May 


June 1 


July 


120 
109 
134 


123 
112 

138 


123 

115 
135 


105 
107 
102 


105 101 

96 105 

117 96 


102 

105 

99 


98 

108 
83 


117 
107 
132 


106 
108 
104 
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Cash receipts 1 from farm marketings, by States, January-July 

Livestock and Products 
1978 1979 



State 



NORTH ATLANTIC 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masttchusetts 

Rhode Island + 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey . . 

Pennsylvania ...... 

NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Indiana .......... 

Illinois . . . . 

Michigan , 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

iowa 

Missouri .......... 

North Dakota 

South Oakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

SOUTHERN 

Delaware 

Maryland ..... r .. . 

Virginia .......... 

West Virginia ...... 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky , H 

Tennessee ....... 

Alabama ....... . 

MissiiwPPi 

Arkansas , . 

Louisiana ......... 

Oklahoma ........ 

Texas 

WESTfRN 

Montana ... 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Meiiico 

An/Ona . . < ...... 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington ....... 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska , , , ♦ 

Hawaii 



West 



UNITED STATES 



162 
36 

160 

64 

7 

77 

761 

62 

864 

720 

390 

1,194 

681 

1.694 

1,456 

2,968 

1,138 

301 

851 

1.607 

1,617 

129 
301 
3G& 
68 
721 
213 
829 
603 
522 
477 
701 
506 
767 
252 
&13 
2,561 

168 

329 

135 

1.185 

266 

429 

192 

52 

313 

246 

1,934 

3 

43 

5.293 

32.336 



180 
34 

185 

65 

7 

87 

940 

63 

1.068 

823 
1,016 
1,332 

690 
2,047 
1.641 
3.373 
1,372 

365 
1,026 
1.917 
1,936 

149 
350 

442 

68 

844 

259 

1,039 

1,350 

627 

608 

832 

595 

946 

301 

1,166 

3,210 

210 

402 

170 

1,385 

315 

503 

207 

59 

382 

293 

2.216 

2 

4T 

6,187 

39,131 



1978 



73 

14 

14 

60 

8 

57 

252 

137 

356 

852 
843 

2,616 
534 
357 
1.060 
1,677 
598 
651 
225 
650 
592 

30 
107 
139 

18 
325 
209 
278 
1,795 
485 
206 
213 
363 
367 
277 
375 
1.536 

23ti 

332 

17 

225 

80 

452 

49 

25 

711 

320 

3.117 

3 

179 

5 r 744 

24,095 



Crops 3 



$MH, 



Total* 



1979 



82 
13 
14 

59 
8 

60 
256 
147 
367 

1,218 

1.016 

3.031 

486 

269 

1,361 

2507 

798 

710 

293 

868 

836 

34 
115 
171 
23 
452 
269 
353 

1,488 
557 
234 
217 
400 
500 
275 
531 

1.686 

275 

361 

27 

227 

92 

468 

48 

28 

770 

351 

2JB60 

3 

183 

5.691 

27 r 397 



1978 



236 

50 

174 

124 

15 

134 

1.01 3 

200 

1.221 

1.572 
1.734 
3.811 
1,115 
2,050 
2,516 
4,645 
1,736 
951 
1,076 
2,257 
2,209 

159 

408 

508 

86 

1,046 

421 

1.108 

2,298 

1,008 

683 

914 

869 

1.134 

529 

1,288 

4,097 

402 
661 

152 

1,410 

347 

880 

241 

76 

1.024 

566 

5.050 

5 

222 

11,037 

56,431 



1979 



262 
47 

199 

124 
15 

147 
1,196 

209 
1,425 

2,041 
2.032 
4,364 
1,176 
2,316 
3.002 
5380 
2.170 
1,075 
1.319 
2,785 
2.773 

183 

465 

613 

90 

1,296 

528 
1.392 
2,837 
1,184 

842 
1,049 

995 
1.446 

576 
1,697 
4JB97 

485 

763 

197 

1,612 

407 

971 

255 

87 

1,151 

644 

5,075 

5 

224 

11,878 

66.528 



1 Esnmates of the first of current month. a Sales of farm products include receipts from loans reported minus value of redemptions during the period. Rounded data 
may not add. 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of price* receirtd and paid by farmers, U.S. average 



1976 



Annual 
1977 



1978 



1978 




1979 


Aug 


Mar Apr 
1967-100 


May June 



July 



Aug p 



^SZiZL* 186 183 210 21, 246 244 246 244 244 234 

A ll Cr0Ps 197 192 204 204 214 212 220 233 240 230 

Food mini' .'....'...,'.....'..'.. ......... 202 156 191 191 195 199 210 240 251 240 

F«d grains and hay 218 181 184 176 192 195 208 218 226 2 7 

Feedgrair,, 214 174 181 173 190 194 200 216 226 214 

Cotton 265 270 245 255 233 237 247 262 271 262 

Tobacco 163 175 191 194 202 206 206 206 199 208 

oM-beann'flcrop*".. .::.:. .:::::: 205 243 226 224 258 255 255 2w ™ 251 

Fruit 129 163 227 248 230 220 240 255 274 252 

Fresh" ticket' ". '. '.'.'. '. '.'..'.'.'..'.'... 126 163 237 261 238 227 251 270 293 267 

Commercial vegetable. 161 176 189 165 219 191 186 186 177 187 

Fresh market 173 197 209 171 255 210 204 203 189 205 

Potatoes 3 .. 201 194 206 256 170 167 184 195 229 197 

Li«Rock and products 177 175 217 218 274 272 269 255 250 239 

Meat.nlm.1. 170 168 226 230 304 304 301 280 273 256 

Dairy products .„ 192 193 210 208 234 230 229 229 230 236 

Poultry and eggs ' '. . 178 174 185 185 211 202 199 188 181 173 

Pf ices paid 

Commodi ties and services. „, „, 

interest, taxes, and wage rates 191 202 219 221 243 246 248 249 251 251 

Production Items 193 200 216 217 243 246 247 248 250 249 

Feed 191 186 183 179 195 197 202 205 216 210 

Feeder livestock 154 158 221 227 314 322 310 292 288 276 

Interest wvabie per acre on farm real estate debt . 287 331 396 396 487 487 487 487 487 487 

Taxes on farm real estate 1 78 195 207 207 221 221 221 221 221 221 

Wage rates (ieasonallv adjusted) 210 226 242 243 257 269 269 269 266 266 

Production items, interest, taxes, and wage rates . . 1 98 208 226 227' 255 258 259 259 262 260 

Prices received M91 CM 4=100) 464 457 524 528 615 609 615 610 611 586 

Prices paid, etc. (Parity index) 1191044*100) 650 687 744 750 826 837 842 845 853 852 

Parity ratio* /■ 71 66 70 70 74 73 73 72 72 69 

1 Fresh market for noncitrus and fresh market and processing for citrus. * Includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible beans. 3 Ratio of index of prices received to index of 
prices Paid, taxes, and wages rates, p. preliminary. 



Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



Annual" 
97£ 1977 



1978 



1978 

Aug 



Mar 



Apr 



1979 
May June 



July 



AugP 



Crops 

AJI wheat ($/bu.) - 3.15 2.29 2.82 2.88 2.97 3.01 3.20 3.72 3.89 3.71 

Rice, rough <$/cwt.i ^ ^ 6* 7.94 928 8.44 8.19 8.52 8.74 8-87 9.10 892 

ComlS/bo) 249 2.03 210 2.01 2.23 2.27 2,35 2.49 2.64 2.49 

Sortfium (S/cwO \ 4.00 3.1 1 3.45 3.37 3.57 3.58 3.66 4.30 4,46 4.30 

Alt hay baled (S/ton) 58.00 57.10 49.90 49.00 50,20 49.50 65.10 58.00 56.30 57.60 

Soybeans <S/buJ 5.58 6,82 6.28 6,21 7.15 7.06 7.06 7.36 7.36 6.91 

Cotton. Upland tell Jib.) 59.7 603 55.0 57.4 52.5 53.4 55.5 58.8 60.9 59j0 

Potatoes IS/cwt ) 4.14 3.90 359 452 3.07 3.02 3.33 3.35 4.24 3.69 

,Dry edible baans S/cwt J 16.40 17.50 18.60 17.00 17.30 17.20 19.00 20.00 22.20 20.80 

App.es for frashuHHctsJlb.} 10.1 12.3 16.4 15.0 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.5 14.9 15 6 

Peers for fresh u» (S/ton) 178 145 M30 324 295 356 457 496 258 

Oranges, ill uses IS/boxi 1 1j64 2:94 4.72 5.30 5.23 4,58 5.12 5.48 5.18 4.01 

Grapefruit, all uses <$/box)* 1-45 1.67 2.39 3.01 2.10 2.68 3.64 4,24 5,33 3.68 

Livestock ^ ^, ~ n 

Beef cattle <$/cwt J 3330 34.50 48.20 49,30 70.20 72.40 71.50 66.90 65.60 61.30 

Calves t$/cwt.} 3430 36.80 58.10 61 .90 93.80 96.40 96.70 90.20 90.00 84.60 

Hogs (S/cwt ) 43.00 40.00 47.10 47.40 49.40 44.30 43.60 39.70 37.90 35.50 

Lambs iS/cwt.f 47.60 51.40 63.10 58.50 64.20 69.80 70.10 67.00 65.00 61.10 

All milk. »ld to Plmtf (S/cwt.) 9.66 9.71 10.60 10.50 11.80 11.60 11.50 11.50 11.60 11.90 

Milk, manut. grade (S/cwti 8.57 8.71 9.57 9.62 10.80 10.70 10.80 T0.80 10.80 11.00 

Broilers <m./lbJ 23.1 23.5 26.5 26.2 2B.9 28.2 29-0 26.4 25.5 23.0 

Eros IcWdo*.)' : 585 54.2 52.5 52.7 643 60.2 56.7 55.6 53.4 52.3 

Turkeys fcts./lbJ 315 345 41.7 43,4 43.4 43.1 42.2 4O.0 38.3 38.6 

Wool (cts./lb.) 4 .- 65.1 71.4 76.3 7.46 77 5 84.1 S8.3 87.1 83.7 83.1 

'Ten month average. * Equivalent on-tree returns. 'Average of all eggs sold by farmers, including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. 4 Average local market Price, 
excluding incentive payments. "Calendar year averages. P Preliminary. 
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Producer and Retail Prices 



Producer Price Indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1978 



Aug 



1979 



Mar 



APf_- 



May 



June 



July 



1967-100 



Aug 



Finished goods 1 170,3 180.6 194.6 195.6 209.1 21 1 .4 212.4 213,4 21 55 217.3 

Consumer foods 180,2 189,1 206.8 205.9 226.3 227.8 226.6 223,8 224.6 223.2 

Fruits and vegetables 1 1784 192.2 218-2 215.3 232.2 237.2 226.5 226.2 226.6 241.6 

Sggs 179.1 162.0 158.6 158.1 199.9 1855 163,8 170.7 167.6 166.8 

Bakery productt 180.0 1865 201.2 203.3 214.6 216.0 216.3 217.0 218.4 224.3 

Meal* 173.6 170.7 2093 2065 243.4 246.2 242.0 233.7 228.0 215.3 

Beet and veal 156.0 157-5 202.2 1965 256.0 270.1 264 t 4 254.1 2481 233.3 

Pork 201 A 190.1 219,1 219.3 224.2 210.7 203.2 198.0 191.9 183.7 

Poultry 166.2 173.3 194.0 199.2 207/7 201.3 204,9 179.2 179,7 170,9 

Fish 272.4 294.3 313j0 316.6 367.8 377,9 383.2 393,0 399.5 3885 

Dairy products 168.5 173.4 188.4 1905 2045 207.0 2075 208.3 209.0 215.2 

Processed fruits end vegetables 170.2 187,3 2025 203.3 219.5 220.4 221 .3 221 .4 223.1 224.4 

Refined wgar' nji. n-a. 106,3 1065 115.0 1135 114.2 113/7 113/7 115.1 

Vegetable oil end product 174 2 198.6 209.4 208 6 215.2 221,3 219,3 219.7 2255 2295 

Consumer finished good* less foods 1615 172.1 188.9 185.3 196/7 199.2 2015 204/7 208.4 212.1 

Beverage*, alcoholic 138.1 139.7 148,0 148.7 156.6 1 57.4 159.9 1605 161.1 1625 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 187 2 198.1 212,1 211.7 224.9 224,9 226.3 2265 228.0 229.4 

Apparel 139.9 T47.3 152.4 1535 158.1 1595 159,3 160.0 160/1 161/1 

Footwear 1589 168.7 183.2 1845 2105 212.6 2155 219.7 222.3 225.6 

Tobacco products 1635 1795 198.5 205.4 213.8 213.9 213.9 213.9 214.6 221.1 

Intermediate materials 4 189.3 201,7 2155 217.3 231.5 2355 237 .7 2395 244.2 247,1 

Materials for food manufacturing 1805 181 ,7 2025 2035 219.6 222.2 222.4 222.2 226.4 225,1 

Flour 1475 118.9 1415 143.7 155.6 155.3 1665 171,4 187.3 183.6 

Refined sugar* na. n*. 109.3 1095 116.0 116.6 116.2 117.7 118.3 119.3 

Crude vegetable oils 1625 1975 219.2 222.2 2405 242.3 2385 250.1 264.4 258-2 

Crude materials 1 205,1 214.4 240.2 240.2 2765 279.9 282.2 283.0 287.3 281.7 

Foodstuffs and feedntuffs 190.1 1905 215.4 213.2 247.4 2515 251 5 248.2 254.1 243.6 

Fruits and vegetables* 178.4 192.2 218.2 215.2 232.2 237.2 2265 226.2 226.6 241.6 

Grains 205.9 1655 1825 178.9 192.0 198,3 210.3 218.7 247.4 229.1 

Livestock 173.3 1735 220.1 216.6 2755 284.0 280.7 264 + 256.0 240.2 

Poultry, live 166.9 175,4 1995 2045 217.6 209,4 2165 1825 183.8 171.9 

Fibers. Plant and ammal 2235 202.3 193.4 1975 197.8 197.8 207.6 2195 2075 2075 

Milk 201 2 202.6 219/7 220.5 243.7 243.7 242.0 2435 247.6 2505 

Oilttedt 204.4 236.7 224,1 2235 250.O 252.9 248,1 25B.7 2615 252,1 

, Coffee, ^een ^ 3055 505.1 378,2 334,4 322.2 329.4 351 ,3 396.1 498/7 486.0 

Tobacco.leaf 164.2 176.1 1905 1945 202.5 n*. 206.3 206.3 1995 2085 

Sugar, raw cane 1855 1495 190,2 194.7 195.2 197.0 195.1 2065 208.4 216.2 

All commodities 183.0 194.2 209.3 210.6 226.7 2305 231.6 233.1 236.6 238.1 

Industriat commodities 182,4 195.1 209.4 211.4 225.4 229.0 231.1 233.5 237,2 240.3 

All foods 1 1785 1865 2065 206.1 225.9 227.5 226,4 223.9 225,0 224.5 

Farm productsand processed foods and feeds 183.1 1885 206.7 205.3 229.0 231 .2 2305 2295 2325 227.3 

Farm products 191.0 192.5 212.7 210.3 2425 246.0 245.2 2425 2465 238 5 

Processed foods and feeds 17S5 186.1 202.6 2015 220.5 222.3 222.1 220.7 223.0 2205 

Cereal and bakery products 172.1 173.2 190.2 1925 200.1 203.0 205.0 206.4 210.5 215/1 

, , Sugar and confectionery 1909 1775 1975 200.3 208.4 206,7 209.1 212,6 215.7 218.3 

Beverages 1735 200.9 200.1 1969 201 .2 201 5 205.3 2085 213.7 215.9 

.Wholesale spot prices. 9 foodstuffs 201.6 208.2 239.1 241.4 261.8 2515 254.4 256.5 2595 254.3 

'Commodities ready for tale to ultimate consumer, 'Fresh and dried. ^Consumer size packages, Dec. 1977*100. 4 Commodlties requiring further processing to 

become finished goods. * For use tn food manufacturing. *PrOducti entering market for the first time which have not been manufactured at that point, 'includes afl 

processed food (except soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds) plus eggs and fresh and dried fruits and vegetables, na. -not available. 
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Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted)* 

Annual 1978 197 9 

1978 Aug Jan Feb Mar Apr 

1967=100 



Consumer price index, all items 
Consumer price index, less food 

AM food 

Food awav from home 

Food at home • * • 

Meats 1 ,.....,.. 

Beef and veal . - . , 

Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Egg* 

Dairy products 3 .' 

Fattandolta 1 

Fruitiand vegetables ..... 

Fresh . , . . , ^ . , 

Processed , . - , , 

Cerealilnd bakery product* 

Sugar and sweet I ,.••,,.. 

Beverages, nonalcoholic . . . 

AppareJ commodities less footwear 

Footwear . . , 

Tobacco products 

Beverages, alcoholic 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



195,4 


197.8 


204.7 


207,1 


209.1 


211.5 


214.1 


216.6 


218.9 


221.1 


191.2 


193,3 


199.8 


201.8 


203.8 


206.3 


208.9 


211.8 


214.2 


216.9 


211.4 


215.4 


223 3 


228.2 


230.4 


232.3 


234.3 


235.4 


236.9 


236.3 


21 8,4 


221.7 


230,2 


2334 


236.0 


238,4 


241.1 


242.7 


244.9 


246.5 


210.2 


214.5 


223.1 


228.0 


229.9 


2317 


233,4 


234.2 


235.5 


233.9 


206.8 


213,2 


227.6 


238.6 


244.2 


248.3 


252,1 


249.6 


248.0 


237.8 


201.0 


211.6 


227 7 


243.4 


252.1 


262.5 


270.3 


266,9 


266.4 


251.9 


213.1 


212.4 


226.7 


232.3 


233,4 


226.9 


222.2 


217.2 


215.1 


207.4 


172.9 


179.1 


181-2 


185,8 


189.9 


189.9 


188.0 


187.2 


186.2 


177.1 


275.4 


277,2 


290.4 


293.0 


294.0 


295^6 


297,2 


301.0 


304.3 


306.5 


157.8 


164.1 


180.4 


182.1 


1813 


179.3 


172.9 


161,9 


165.8 


161.8 


186.6 


186.1 


198.4 


200.6 


201.5 


202.4 


203.8 


205.5 


2063 


208.6 


209.6 


2145 


218.1 


219.2 


219.5 


222.5 


225.3 


226.3 


227.4 


228.9 


212.9 


221.4 


221.6 


226,5 


226.9 


226.5 


226.8 


233.8 


238.1 


237.8 


218.5 


233 8 


224.3 


232.7 


230.5 


230,7 


231,0 


243.3 


249.4 


2475 


208.7 


209.7 


220.7 


221.6 


222.7 


223.9 


224,2 


225.4 


227.8 


229.2 


199.9 


203.1 


210.0 


212.2 


213.5 


214,5 


216,2 


217.8 


220.1 


223.7 


257,5 


262.0 


268.2 


270.2 


272.1 


274.2 


276.3 


277.4 


279.4 


281.0 


340,8 


340.7 


345.4 


347.8 


347,1 


347.7 


349.3 


350.4 


354,6 


361.8 


154.2 


154.1 


153.6 


154.1 


157.1 


157.9 


158.4 


157.4 


155,6 


157.7 


163.8 


163.5 


168.7 


168.9 


171.6 


174.2 


175.0 


176.7 


176,6 


177.5 


177.2 


180.6 


183.Q 


185.2 


165.8 


.186.1 


186.3 


186.4 


186.8 


189.9 


159.8 


161.0 


166.0 


167.7 


169.2 


170.2 


171.5 


172,1 


172.7 


173,3 



1 Beef, veal, lamb, pork, and processed meat. * Includes butter. * Exdudes butter . 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods 

Annual 

1976 1977 

Market basket 1 : 

Retail cost (1967 = 100) 175.4 179.2 

Farm value (1967=100) 177.8 178.1 

Famwatail spread (1967=1001 -,i 174,0 180.0 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . a 38.3 375 

Meat products: 

Retail cost 11967*100) 1785 174.3 

Farm value (1967=1001 170,1 169.8 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100* 189,5 180.0 

Farm value/retoil cost {%) 53.8 55.0 

Dairy products 

Retail CO*H1967-100) 168.5 173.3 

Farm value (1967*100) 185.9 187.2 

farm-retail spread (1967=100* 153.3 161.3 

Farm value/retail cost i%\ 51.4 50.3 

Poultry: 

Retail cost (1967=100) 157,0 158.1 

Farm value (1967=100) 174.4 178.5 

Farnvretail spread (1967-100) . 140.2 138,4 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 64.6 555 

Eggs: 

Retail cost (1967-100) 174.9 169,1 

Farm value (1967-100) 201.9 1875 

Farm-retail spread (1967*1001 135,8 142.5 

.Farm value/retail co*t (%) 68.2 655 

Cereal sod bakery products: 

Retail cost (1967-100) 180.8 183.7 

Farm vaiue (1967-1001 162.3 138.2 

Farnwetail spread 11967-100) 184.6 193.2 

Farm value/retail cost (%) - 15.4 12.9 

Fresh from: 

R«alr CM 11967»100> ^ 161.3 1B7.9 

Farm value (1967-100) ^,. 146.7 177,2 

Farm-retail spread (1967-1001 .^.. 167.8 192.7 

Farm value/retail costs(%) % 28 2 29,2 

See footnotes at end of table. 



1978p 



199.4 
207.4 

1945 
39.3 

206.8 

2115 

200,6 

57.8 

185,5 

204,3 

169.2 

513 

172.9 
202.7 

144.1 
57.7 

157.8 

178.7 

1275 

66.9 

199.9 

163.9 

207.3 

14.1 

230.1 

228.8 

2307 

30,8 



1978P 
Aug 



204.3 

210.7 

200.4 

39.0 

213.2 
212.7 
213.8 

56.3 

186.1 

207.7 

167.2 

52.0 

179.1 

208,2 

150.9 

57.2 

164.1 

194.7 

119,9 

70.1 

203.1 

164.5 

211.1 

13.9 

268.4 

245.5 

2787 

283 



1979p 



Mar 



220.7 

242.1 

207.7 

41,4 

244.2 

266.1 

215.7 

61.5 

201.5 

225 9 

180.2 

52.2 

189.9 

221.9 

158.9 

575 

181.3 

212 2 

136.6 

69,2 

213.5 
173.5 

221.8 
13,9 

234.5 

211,0 

245,0 

27.9 



Apr 



222.4 

240.7 

211.3 

40.9 

248.3 

264.0 

227.9 

60.0 

202.4 

227.2 

180.8 

52.3 

189.9 

221.6 

159.2 

57.4 

179.3 

211.9 

132.2 

69.8 

214,5 

175.7 

222.5 

14.0 

243.6 

217.9 

255.1 

27.7 



May 



224.2 

235,9 

21 7,0 

39.8 

252.1 
2594 

242.6 
58.1 

203,8 

227.6 

183.0 

52.0 

188.0 
213.4 

163.4 
55.8 

172 9 

180.5 

161.9 

61.7 

216,2 
181.6 
223,4 

14.4 

259.3 

221.1 

276.4 

26.4 



June 



224.9 
231.1 

221.0 
38.8 

249.6 
242.2 

259.2 
54.8 

205.5 

231.3 

183.1 

52.3 

187.2 

203,0 

171.9 

53.3 

161.9 
183.3 

131.1 
66,9 

217.8 
196.1 
222.3 

15.4 

276.5 

251.7 

287,6 

28.2 



July 



225.9 
229.6 
223,5 

384 

248.0 

236.0 

263,6 

53.7 

206.3 
232.8 

183,2 
52.5 

186.2 

195.2 

177.5 

51.6 

165,8 

185.7 

137.1 

66.2 

220.1 
203.4 
223.6 

15.8 

291 4 
268.7 

301.6 
28.6 



Aug 



223.5 
223.9 

223.1 
37.8 

237.8 

222.6 

257.4 

52,9 

208.6 

235.5 

185.2 

52.6 

177.1 

177.9 

176.3 

49.4 

151,8 

183,6 

130.3 

67.1 

223.7 

200.6 

228.5 

15.4 

304.8 

306.3 

304.1 

31.1 
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Market basket of farm foods— Continued 



Fresh vegetables: 

Retail costs (1967=100) 

Firm value 11967-100) 

-Farm-retail ^read (1967*100) 
Firm value/retail costs i%\ 

Processed fruits and vegetables: 

Retail cost (1967-100) 

Firm value (1967-100) , 

Farm-retail spread (1967*100) 
Farm value/retail costs (%) 

Fats end oils: 

Retail costs (1967-100! , 

Farm value (1967 100* 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 
Farm value/retail cost i%\ . . . . 





AnnuaJ 




1978p 






1979P 






1976 


1977 


1978P 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


i May 


June 


July 


Aug 


179.1 


200.6 


216.2 


216,1 


234,6 


224.7 


213.6 


222.0 


222,4 


210.7 


184.4 


205.4 


216.3 


206.4 


246.5 


224.4 


186.0 


195,2 


205,5 


200.3 


176.5 


198,3 


216,2 


220.7 


229.0 


224.8 


226,6 


234.6 


230,3 


215,6 


32.9 


32.8 


32.0 


30.5 


33,6 


31.9 


27.8 


28.1 


29,6 


30,4 


181,7 


190.2 


208.7 


209,7 


222.7 


223.9 


224.2 


225.4 


227.8 


229,2 


202.8 


188.5 


213.3 


226,3 


238.1 


235.3 


238,1 


240.3 


242.1 


241,4 


177.1 


190,6 


207.7 


206.0 


219.3 


221.4 


221.1 


222.1 


224.6 


226,5 


20,2 


18.0 


183 


19.6 


19.4 


19.1 


19,3 


19.3 


19,3 


19,1 


176.7 


192.0 


209.6 


214,5 


2193 


222.5 


225.3 


226.3 


227.4 


228.9 


206.4 


249,3 


257,4 


267,2 


283.8 


281,0 


279.5 


293.3 


288,9 


290.9 


165.2 


169.9 


191,1 


194.2 


194.7 


200,0 


204,4 


200,5 


206,1 


205.0 


32.5 


36.1 


34,1 


346 


35.9 


35,1 


34.5 


36.0 


34.6 


35,3 



1 Market basket statistics are based on the weighting structure of the Consumer Price Index for ah urban consumers (CPI-U). Retail costs are based on indexes of 
retail prices for domestically Produced farm foods from the CPI-U published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistic*. The farm value is the payment to farmers for 
quantity of farm product equivalent to retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm vafues are based on prtces at lirst point of safe and may include marketing 
charges such as grading and packing for some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price and the farm value, represents charges for 
assembling, Processing, transporting, and distributing these foods. 



Farm retail price spreads 



Annual 



1978P 



1979P 



1976 



1977 



!978p 



Aug. 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Beef, Choice: 

Retail price 1 tas./tb,) 148.2 148.4 181 .9 189.3 225.9 232.8 240,2 233.6 232.2 220.9 

Met carcass value 3 (cts.) 91.5 938 119.3 118.5 154.6 160.4 160.4 152.4 148.0 139,9 

Net farm value 4 (cts,f 34,1 85,5 111,1 109.5 146.8 153.6 150.5 140.9 137.6 129.5 

Farm+etail «>read (cts,) 64,1 62.9 70J8 79.8 79.1 79.2 89.7 92.7 94,6 91 .4 

Carcass-retail Spread 5 (cts.) , 56.7 54.6 62.6 70.8 71 .3 72,4 79.8 81 .2 84.2 81 .0 

Famvcarcass spread 6 {cts.) 7,4 8.3 8.2 9.0 7.8 6-8 9.9 11.5 10.4 10.4 

Farm value/retail price (%) 57 58 61 58 65 66 63 60 59 59 

Pork, 1 

Retail prtce 1 (cts./lb.) 134.0 125.4 143j6 144.4 156,9 150.7 149.3 144.5 142.4 135,9 

Wholesale value* (**J 105.2 99j0 107.7 107,5 109.4 103.8 99.9 96.7 93.4 92.0 

Net farm value 4 (<hs.) 71 .0 65,6 76,6 76.8 76.5 70.9 68.2 63.2 61 .t 59.8 

Farm f etail spread (els.) 63,0 59B 67.0 67.6 80.4 79.8 81 ,1 81.3 81 .3 76.1 

Wholesale-retail spread 5 (cts.) 28.8 26.4 35.9 36.9 47.5 46.9 49.4 47,8 49 43.9 

. Farm-whQiesaJe spread* (cts.) 34.2 33.4 31 .1 30.7 32.9 32.9 31 .7 33.5 32.3 32.2 

Farm value/retail price (%) 53 52 53 53 49 47 46 44 43 44 

1 Revised series, for historical data and methodology «e August 1978 issue of Ltvestock and Meat Situation. LMS-222. a Estimated wveighted average Price of retail 

cuts from pork and yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices from USDA's meat Price survey, 3 Value of carcass quantity equivalent to 1 lb. of retail Cuts-beef 

adjusted for value of fat and bone byproducts. * Market value to Producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to I lb. retail cuts minus value of byproducts. 

s Represents charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, and in-city transportation. * Represents charges made for Irvestock 
marketing, processing, and transportation to City where consumed, p Preliminary. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Transportation Data 

Rail rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments 

Annual 1978 1979 

1~976 1977 1978 Aug Mar Apr May June Julv Aug 

R t: r :zr^^ i^ «, 213.0 *» %» ^ m* «* «- «* 

Farm Products (196^1001 182.7 191.3 2043 207.3 224.7 225.1 225.7 227.9 231.1 233.6 

Food products (1969=100) 185.1 195.3 210.0 212.9 229.2 229.6 229.6 232.7 235.9 238.0 

Rail loadings of (Kainhhou.CTs) 1 .: f . 25.5 23.9 253 29.2 23.2 24.1 25.8 30.1 31.4 29.6 

Barge shipmen.s of r .,n (mil. buj» 31.0 29.3 31.3 38.0 24.9 25.7 33.1 34.8 37.3 33.9 

Fresh fruit and vegetable shipments OQO , 1 ^ _ 

Raillthou.carlotsl""^ '3.8 1,552 915 537 1.063 1.125 1,132 2.388 1.192 631 

Truck (thou, carlotsl'" 5 '17.0 6396 7,322 5.821 7.387 7,824 8,744 8.735 7.609 6.676 

' Departmem of Ubor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 'Weekly average; from Association of Amencan Railroads. 'Weekly average; from Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA. "Preliminary data for 1979. 'Shipments reported in 1000 hundradwe.ght. Typical truck loads are about 40,000 pounds and average ra. lew/loads in 1975 were 
about 60,000 pounds. 'Thousand carlott. 

Livestock and Products 

Livestock and products outpul and prices 

1977 1978 1979 

Annual f II III IV" Annual I 1 H 1 III* IV Annual 

Beef (mit. lb.) 24,986 6,106 5.938 5,923 6.043 24.010 5,546 5,076 5,250 5.000 20,872 

Change<pct.) 2 : -3-3-4-6-3-4 -9 -15 -11 -17 -13 

Pork tmil.lb.) 1 3,051 3,243 3,265 3,160 3.541 13,209 3,399 3,760 3,800 4.250 15,209 

Change (pct.) a .' .. . , .. . .. r ..., +6 -2 +3 +3 +1 +1 +5 +13 +20 +20 +15 

Veal (mil. lb.) ■, ..- #> 794 178 149 139 134 600 115 98 90 90 393 

Change (pct.) a " v -2 -11 -20 32 33 -24 -35 -34 -35 -33 -35 

Lamb and mutton (mil. lb.) ■-* . , 341 75 76 73 76 300 72 71 70 75 286 

Change (pet.) 3 -6 -17 -12 43 -6 -12 -4 -7 -4 -1 -4 

Red meats (mil. lb.) 39,172 9,602 9,428 9,295 9,794 38,119 9,132 9,005 9,210 9.415 36,762 

Change (pctP -3 -2 -4 -2 -3 -5 A -1 A A 

Brokers {mil. lb.) .. . ., 9,227 2,327 2,547 2,567 2,443 9,884 2,551 2,844 2.900 2,685 10,990 

Change (pet.) 2 ^ +3+8+6+6+9+7 +10 +12 +13 +10 +11 

Turkeys (mil. lb.) 1392 228 400 680 676 1,984 271 465 750 730 2,216 

Change (pet.) 1 .' .^ ., -3 +9 +.9 +1 +5 +5 +19 +16 +10 +8 +12 

Total meats (mil. lb.) 50,291 12,157 12,375 12.542 12,913 49,987 11,954 12,314 12,860 12,830 49,968 

Change jpct.) a \.^ -1 -2 -1 -1.7 -5 +2.5 -7 

Eggs (mil. do*.} 5,408 1,378 1,394 1,380 1,444 5,596 1,419 1,422 1.425 1,485 5,751 

Change (pct.) a +1 +4 +4 +4 +2 +3 +3 +2 +3 +3 +3 

Milk {bil. lb.) 122.7 293 327 30.5 29.0 3 121.9 30.0 32.8 31,0 29.2 M22.9 

Change (pet.) 3 +2 -1 -1 -1 +1 +2 +1 +1 

Total livestock and products (1974-100* 106.2 102.9 107.3 106.0 105,6 105.7 102.1 106.7 107.8 105,9 105.6 

Change (pet J 2 +.7 -.4 -.2 -1.5 +,1 -.5 -.8 ,.6 +1.7 +.3 

Prices 

Choice steefs, Omaha 

(S per cwt.) „ 40.38 45,77 55.06 53.75 54.70 52.34 65.42 72.51 65-66 67-69 67-69 

Barrows and gilts, 7 -markets 

(S per cwt.) i! : 41.07 47.44 47.84 48.52 50.05 48.46 51,98 43.04 37-39 34-36 4M3 

Broilers, &city wholesale 

temper lb.)* . ; *:* ,vi 40.8 41. B 47.6 46.6 42.1 44,5 47.5 47.7 40-42 3&3B 43-44 

Turkeys. N.Y., wholesale 

tats, pef lb.)* 54.0 60.2 61 .4 68,2 77.1 667 70.2 66.2 62-64 59-61 64-65 

.Eggs, cartoned, Grade A iarge, N.Y. 

lets. Per do/* 63.3 62.0 53.8 63.0 67.8 61.7 71.9 66.2 64-66 68-70 68-69 

Milk, all at farm, 

(S P^ cwt) Rv,, 9JX 10.20 10.07 10,50 11,57 10.58 1 1 .B7 11.53 11.8CM2.O0 12.75-13.15 12.00-1215 

Livestock Prices received bv farmers 

(1967-100) 175 196 216 221 234 217 263 265 246 246 255 

1 Forecast. * Change from year-earlier. ■ Does not add due to rounding of quarterly data. * Weighted average. s 8-16 pound young hens. 
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Dairy: 



Annual 



1973 



1979 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Aug. 



Mar. 



Apr. 



May 



June 



July 



Aug. 



[ If Ik: production: 

Total milk <mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb*) 

Number of milk cows (thou.) ....... 

Milk Prtces. Minnesoia- Wisconsin. 

3.5% fat IS/cwO' 

Price of 16% dairy ration ($/tonl 

Milk-feed price ratio (lb. I 1 

Stocks, beginning 

Total milk equiv. (mil. lb.) 1 

Commercial (miL IbJ ........ 

Government (mil. lb.) . . . . . 

Imports, total equiv. (mil. IbJ 3 . ...... 

USDA net removals: 

Total milk equiv. (mil. lb.) 3 ■ - ^ - 
Sutter; 

Production (mil. IbJ 

Stock*, beginning (mil. lb.} 

Wholesale pr»ct. Grade A Chi. (cts./lb,) , 

USOA net removal! (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) - . - 
Ametucan cheese" 

Production JmiL lb.} 

Stocki. beginning (mil. lb.) 

Wholesale Price, Wit. assembly Pt. (cts./lb 

USOA net removals (miL IbJ 

Commercial dbaPPearance (miL IbJ . . . 
Other Cheese. 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocki, beginning {mil. tbJ 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) . . . 
Nonfat dry milk: 

Production {mil. lb.) 

Stock), beginning 4mH. IbJ 

Wholesale pnee, ovg h manf. (cts./lb.) . . . 

USOA net removal! (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (miL lb. 1 , < < 
Frozen desien production (mil. galJ* < . < 

1 Manufacturing grade milk. 2 Pounds of 16% Protein ration equal in value to 1 pound of milk. *Milk equivalent, fet-solids basis. 4 Domestic.sales exceeded Purchases. 
s Less than 50,000 poumte. * Ice cream, ice milk, and sherbert, n.a. - not available. 



120,269 


122,698 


121,928 


10.213 


10,555 


10.609 


11,175 


10,982 


10,705 


10.400 


10.879 


11,181 


11.240 


944 


979 


987 


1,040 


1,023 


997 


968 


11,055 


10,974 


10,848 


10,821 


10.779 


10,748 


10,744 


10,735 


10,738 


10.740 


8.48 


8.58 


9.57 


9.68 


10.59 


10.63 


10.67 


10.76 


10.87 


11.09 


141 


140 


138 


136 


149 


14g 


150 


152 


162 


159 


1.37 


1.39 


1.53 


1.54 


1,58 


1,56 


1.53 


1.51 


1.43 


1,50 


3.844 


5.708 


8,626 


11,492 


8 .868 


8,618 


8.907 


9.837 


10.515 


10.716 


3.719 


5 r 299 


4,916 


5.683 


4.875 


4,864 


5.140 


5,872 


6,252 


6,619 


124 


410 


3,710 


5.808 


3.994 


3,754 


3,767 


3,965 


4.263 


4.097 


1.943 


1,968 


2.305 


196 


128 


132 


153 


186 


168 


n.a. 


1,236 


6.080 


2,743 


4 £5.9 


2.7 


284.5 


573.5 


194,0 


64.8 


^4.4 


978,6 


1 .085.6 


994.3 


63.2 


89.3 


92.4 


98.6 


84.7 


74.8 


n.a. 


10.9 


47.1 


184.9 


297.7 


214.7 


209.5 


216.5 


239.1 


260.1 


252.4 


92.0 


98.4 


1093 


116.7 


114.1 


120.7 


121.8 


121.8 


122.7 


128.7 


39.4 


2218 


112.0 


4 -6.0 





13.6 


26A 


8.2 


«*1.0 


4 -2.4 


919.0 


859.8 


903.5 


69.8 


86.3 


74 £ 


59.3 


69,5 


753 


n.a. 


2 r 048.8 


2X143.1 


2,074,2 


165,6 


1853 


192.0 


210.6 


210,9 


195.2 


MJ. 


307.8 


411.4 


422.1 


448.1 


379.6 


367.9 


378.0 


417.2 


432.2 


459.4 


96.3 


96.8 


107.1 


109.1 


119.7 


121.3 


121.1 


121.8 


123,7 


128.5 


38.0 


148.2 


39.7 


3.5 





4 S 


1.7 


2.2 


8.3 


•3 


1 .920.9 


1358,8 


2 r 064.7 


167.4 


191.3 


177.1 


170.0 


195.2 


161,0 


n.a. 


1.271.4 


1,315.5 


1.445.1 


120.9 


137.7 


125.7 


129.1 


133.8 


123.8 


n.a. 


60.8 


67.1 


64.0 


75.5 


78.4 


76 .g 


75.7 


78.7 


88.0 


90.9 


1,458.0 


1,512.3 


1.655.1 


143.1 


149.0 


141.6 


140.5 


145.7 


139.7 


n.a. 


926.2 


1,106.6 


920.4 


75.7 


76.1 


87.8 


104.8 


112.2 


94.5 


n.a. 


468.9 


485.4 


677.9 


713.5 


549.0 


524.0 


518.1 


524.6 


538.3 


558.6 


63.4 


66.5 


71.4 


71.5 


77.2 


78.8 


79.4 


79.5 


79.7 


n.a. 


157.1 


461.7 


285.0 


18.8 


.8 


21.3 


44.8 


49.8 


41.4 


15.0 


719.2 


682.2 


658.4 


78.2 


65.0 


333 


34.5 


44.6 


68.5 


n.a. 


1,154.0 


1,167.6 


1,170.4 


124.3 


99.3 


97.2 


108.6 


119.3 


118.0 


n.a. 



Poultry and eggs: 

Annual ig78 1979 

1976 1977 1978 Aug Mar Apr May June July 

Eggs 

Farm production (milJ =■*.. 64,520 64.886 67,155 5^54 5£84 5.684 5.803 5,574 5.719 

Average number of layers on farms (mil.) 274 275 281 276 288 285 282 280 281 

Rate of lay leggs per layer) 235 236 239 20.1 20.4 19.9 20.6 19.9 20.4 

Cartoned Price. New York, grade A 

large (cti./dozj* 70.3 63.3 61,7 62.6 75.1 69.6 62.6 66,1 64.0 

Price Of laying feed (S/TOnl 151 152 152 150 162 163 163 166 177 

Egg-feed price r*tio (lb.) a : 7.8 7.3 6.9 7.0 7.g 7.4 7.0 6,7 6.0 

Stocks, beginning of period; 

SheJI <thou. CitetJ 22 28 39 26 18 24 19 27 23 

Frozen (mil. lb.) 36.3 26.1 29.7 28.0 24.5 21.1 21.7 21,6 22.8 

Replacement chicks hatched (miU 492 502 492 38.6 49.4 52.6 55.7 47.3 42.4 

8 ro iters 

Federally Injected slaughrer, certify ImiL lb.) . , 8,987 9,227 9,883 9303 905.0 8S9.S 1,01 3.5 940.7 965.3 

Wholesale price, &<ity,(ctS./lbJ 40,2 405 44.5 44.1 47.5 47.5 49.4 46.1 42.8 

Price of broiler grower feedfS/ton) 168 171 169 169 184 185 184 186 199 

SroileMeed pr.ee ratio (IbJ 1 2.8 2.7 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.0 32 2.8 2.6 

Stocks, beginning of period (mil. lb.) 22,3 32.9 29.4 21.7 17.7 18.3 16.3 16.8 18.6 

Average we* My placement* of broiler 

chfck*. 21 States (milJ „ ._ 63.6 66.7 71.0 68.7 79.0 825 83.4 84,4 79.0 

Turkeys 

Federally invecred siautfuer, certified (mil. lb.) .. 1,950 1,892 1,983 248.8 95.0 112.3 157.3 195.9 219.2 
Whoie»Je price. New Yock,8-16 lb. 

VOunBhensfcts./lb.) 48.7 54.0 66.7 68,0 70.0 68.6 65.2 64.7 63.0 

Price of turkey orower teed <$/tonr 174 184 182 182 198 200 201 203 214 

Turkev feed prfce ratio fib.) 1 3.7 3,8 4.6 4.8 4.4 4.3 4.2 3.9 3,6 

Stocks, beginning of Period (mil, IbJ 195.2 203.4 167.9 213,6 155.6 135.8 128.9 152.9 200.9 

Poults hatched (mil.) 149.5 148.4 158.1 g.6 20.1 21.0 21.8 19.9 16.8 

1 Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retaiierr "pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey Hveweight, 



Aug 

5.554 
281 
20.3 

67.0 

174 
6.0 

33 

25.8 
41.7 



39.6 
199 
2.3 

23.4 

78.0 



63.0 

206 

3.7 

271.3 

11.5 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Meat animals: 



1976 

Cattle on feed (7-States) 

Number on feed (thou, head) 1 8,537 

Raced on feed (ihou. head) 3 - + . 18.976 

Marketings (thou, head) 1 8,1 67 

Other disappearance {thou, hoed) 1,133 

Beet steer -corn Price ritio, Omaha (bu*) a .' 15.2 

Hog-corn Pfice ratfo. Omaha (bu.) J 16-6 

Commercial slaughter (thou, head)* 

Cattle 42,654 

Steers ^ 18,879 

Heifers 12,158 

cows i aei9 

Sullsandsugs 99 s 

Calves f 5,350 

Sheep and Iambi 6,71 4 

Hogi 73,784 

Commercial Production (mil. ibJ 

8eef 25,667 

Veal g13 

Lamb and mutton * . . . . 361 

Pork 12-488 

Market prices 
Slaughter cattle: 

Choice steers, Omaha 39.1 1 

Utility cows, Omaha 25.31 

Choice vealers, S. St, Paul - 45.18 

Choice. Kansas City* 600-700 lb 39.40 

Slaughter hogS: 

Barrows and gifts* No. 1&2* Omaha* : 44.70 

Barrows end gilts, 7-markets 43.1 1 

Feeder pigs: 

S. Mo. 40*50 lb. (per head) 36.54 

Slauj^iter sheep and iembs: 

Lambs. Choice* San Angelo . .\ . ....... ..* ..*.... . 49.87 

Ewes* Good* San Angelo *,-■♦ *■ ■ 17.69 

Feeder lambs: 

Choie*. San Angelo 51 .28 

Wholesale meat prices, Midwest 5 

Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb 60.99 

Canner and Cutter cow beef 52.00 

Pork loins* 8*1 4 lb 86.45 

Pork belles, 1214 1b 6537 

Hams, skinned, 14-17 lb 1V , 79.79 



1976 



Annual 




1978 






1979 








1977 


197B 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


8,213 

20,809 

18,701 

1,383 

19.9 

20.2 


8,027 

22,597 

20,301 

1,997 

24 £ 

22.9 


7367 

1,757 

1,674 

115 

26.5 
24.5 


8 P 214 

1,610 

1,695 

181 

32.7 

22.6 


7,948 

1,475 

1,535 

220 

33.2 

19.9 


7,668 

1.851 

1,603 

218 

30.8 

18.1 


7.698 

1,543 

1,521 

158 

26.4 

15.2 


7.562 

1 p 224 

1,475 

108 

24.7 
14,1 


7.203 

1,342 

1,626 

82 

25.7 

15.4 


41,856 
19,342 

11,748 

9,864 

902 

5,517 

6,356 

77,303 


39,552 

18,526 

11,758 

8,470 

798 

4,170 

5.369 

77.315 


3,458 
1.583 
1,093 

707 

75 

347 

459 

6,481 


2,852 

1,497 

799 

508 

48 

272 

444 

7.397 


2 P 533 

1,335 
699 
453 
46 
223 
444 

7,237 


2,792 

1,486 

773 

480 
53 

214 

434 

7.564 


2.715 

1.466 

766 

434 

49 

193 

385 

6,940 


2,659 
1,377 

8O0 
431 
51 
218 
400 
7,002 


3,030 

1,556 

939 

478 

57 

241 

435 

7,956 


24,986 
794 

341 
13,051 


24.010 
600 
300 

13309 


2,097 
50 
25 

1*101 


1,778 
38 
27 

1,251 


1,586 
33 
25 

1,237 


1,765 
33 

25 
1,309 


1,724 
32 

21 
1,213 


1.682 
34 
22 

1,221 


1,919 
34 
23 

1,352 








Ool. per 100 pounds 










40.38 
25.32 
48.19 


52.34 
36.79 
69.24 


52.40 
37.85 

81.66 


71.04 
52.94 
97.50 


75.00 

57.00 

104.56 


73.99 

55.51 
110.35 


68.53 
50.60 
94.25 


67.06 
47.80 
92.29 


62.74 

48.33 
88,74 


40.19 


58.78 


63.06 


87,25 


89.98 


88.32 


8219 


82.48 


79.31 


42.10 
41.07 


49.54 
48.49 


49.33 
48.77 


49,75 
49.38 


45.82 
45.04 


44.54 
43.79 


41,10 

40.29 


30.19 
38.73 


38,80 
38.21 


35.42 


48.16 


50.83 


53.14 


5034 


40.89 


30.11 


24.14 


24.58 


5438 
19.19 


65.33 
28.97 


59.70 
28.80 


64.00 

45.75 


78.62 
42.12 


73,20 

32,85 


68.83 

28.88 


65.83 
31.83 


62.65 
29.60 


55,12 


75.61 


76.10 


84.25 


89.75 


76.15 


71.12 


70.25 


71.00 


62.69 

51.58 
83.04 
54.19 
76,50 


80.43 
74.61 
95.99 
62.50 
8637 


79.94 
74.99 
93.66 
58.39 
83.54 


104.59 

105.20 

94.98 

54.46 

89.82 


108.61 

109.26 

95.11 

51.88 

76.47 


108.64 

105.22 

92.06 

46.57 

72.29 


103.56 
97.12 
96,43 
44.09 
70.17 


99.85 
95.06 
87.62 

38.95 
64.48 


9413 

103.50 
83.98 

36.51 
66.84 


Annual 






1978 






1979 




1977 


1978 


It 


111 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


IV 



a N tt ^r^fi"CheadJ' 12.328 11.948 12.811 11.741 10.924 11.347 12.681 11.074 10.309 

Placedonfeed (thou, head) 1 .' 25,508 27,651 29.077 6.558 7.352 8.677 5.876 6. 3 

Mark.tin9.lth0u.hMd) 24,170 24353 26,649 6.621 6.523 6.734 6.770 6.110 

Othefdiappearancetthou.hsad} 1.718 1.935 2,558 754 406 609 713 768 

M^X^^V : " 3^ 4U32 4*3! aESE 39 755 41 J37 43 1 25 42,602 46*44 48*753 

f^^wm ::::::::::::::::::::: IMl *w 10,609 m 2» ^ 2,660 we 3,110 '3,157 

Plgcrop (thou, head) 72,580 74,161 75.564 20,716 19*195 20,027 18,266 24.994 22,253 

'Beginning of period. 'Other disappearance excluded in 1973; not comparable with 1974 and 1975. 3 Bushels of corn equal In value to 100 pounds Ij^'fl^ 

*220-240 lb Beginning in January 230-240 lb. *Prior to Oct. 1975, Chicago. 6 Quartersare Oec, preceding year Feb. i\) t Mar-May 111), June-Aug INN, and Sept-Nov 
(IV). 'Intentions. 'Classes estimated. 



Wool: 

Annual 1978 1979 

1976 1977 1978 Aug ftter Apr May June July Aug 

U.S. W oolprke, Boston 1 (cts./lb.) 182 183 189 192 206 220 220 218 218 218 

Imported wool price, Boston 3 (c'ts./lb.J 214 224 230 234 261 268 271 271 271 271 

U.S. mill consumpthon, scoured 

Apparet wool (thou Jb.l 106,629 95,485 102,246 8.376 8,910 9,975 8,521 7,845 n*. n^. 

Carpet wool (thou, lb.) 15.117 12.526 13,009 1.028 849 857 814 690 n.a. n-a. 

'Woof price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Graded Territory 64 s (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2tt" and up. Prior to January 1976 reported a si Territory fine, 
good French combing and staple. *Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Australian 64's, type 78, including duty (25.5 cents). Prior to January 1976 reported 
as: Australian 64's combing* excluding duty, n .a. Not available. 



otorfi? n***) 
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Supply and Utilization: Crops and Livestock 



Supply and utilization of major crops 1 



Wheat: 

Area 
Pfanted . . . K ,iw . . *. i,..-.s = 
Harvested . . . , ,*■.* f. - .*- . ■* 



Yield per harvested unit 



Beginning stocks 

Production 

Imports . 

Supply- total 

Domestic 

Exports . 

Use, total 

Ending stocks 

Price received by farmers 

Pfice, Kansas Ctty, No. t HRW . . 

Rice. 

Area 
Allotment ................ 

Planted 

Harvested 

Yield penharvested unit 

Beginning stocks 

Production 

Import! . 

Supply, total 

Domestic 

Export! 

Use, total 

Ending nocks 

Difference unaccounted 

Pr<ce received bv farmers ...... 

Price, long-grain milJed. S.W. La. 

Feed grains: 1 

Area 

Planted u, .--... >/. 

Harvested *. ... . = v,,-. . . . 

Yield per harvested unit . ... . . ^ 

Beginning stocks . . . fc « 

Production 

Imports *........*.., 

Supply, total *.....*., 

Feed , 

Food, seed, and industrial uses . . , 
Domestic, total ............... 

Export! , 

Use, total 

Ending stocks 

See footnotesatendof table. 



1977/78 



75.1 
66.5 



30.6 



1 r 112 
2,036 
2 
3, 150 
849 
1 F 124 
1.973 
1.177 



2.33 
2.72 



1.80 
2.26 
2.25 



^,41^ 



AQJB 

99.2 

.1 

139.8 
37.7 
72,8 

1103 
27,4 
+1.9 



ST.49 
21,30 



128.9 
108 



1.88' 



Domestic measure 

1979/80 
1978/79 

estimated Projected Probable 

variability* 



Mil. acres 



66.1 
56 £ 



71.2 
62.2 



8u. per acre 



31.6 



34.1 



Mil. fcru. 



1 F 1 77 922 

1,799 2,123 

1 2 

2.977 3,047 

861 865 
1,194 1,400 
2.055 2,265 

922 782 


+30 to -30 

+30 to -30 

+55 to -55 

+100 to -100 

+125 to -125 

+125 to -125 


Do I. per bu. 




J 2.94 3.6CK3.90 
3.38 4 4.21 


— 


Mil. acres 




1 .80 1 .80 
3.08 3.05 
3.00 3.02 


- 


Lb. per acne 




4,493 4.484 


- 


Mil.cwt. 




27.4 31 .6 

133.8 135.3 
.1 

161.3 166.9 
48.0 50.5 
76.9 83.0 

124.9 133.5 
31.6 33,4 
+4,8 


+5 to -5 


+5 to -5 
+2 to -2 
+5 to -5 
+6 to -6 
+6 to -6 


Dol. per Cwt. 




*8>00 8.259.25 
4 18.41 


- 



MIL acres 



122.6 
104.3 



117.6 
99.9 



Metrfc tons per acre 
2.08 221 

Mil. short tons 



1977/78 



30.3 
268 



2.1 



30.3 

55.4 

85.7 

23.1 
30.6 
537 

32.0 



86 
100 



.73 

J91 
J91 



4.94 



1.8 

4.5 

6.3 
1.7 
3.3 

5.0 
1,2 



209 
470 



Metric measure 1 




1978/79 
estimated 


1979/80 

Projected Probable 
variability 


MrL 


hectares 




26.8 
22.9 


— 




Metric tons per hectare 




2.2 


- 




Mil. metric tons 




32.0 
49.0 


25.1 
57.8 




81.0 
23.4 
32.5 

55.9 
25-1 


82,9 
23.5 
38,1 

61-6 
21.3 




Dol. per metric ton 




*108 
124 


132 143 

'155 




MIL- 


■hectares" 




.73 

1.23 
1.23 


— 




Metric tons per hectare 




5.06 


- 




Mil. metric tons 




1.2 
6.1 


1.5 
6.1 




7.3 

2.2 
3.5 
5.7 

1.5 


7.6 
2.3 
3.8 
6.1 
1.5 




Dol ■ pe 


r metric ton 




J 176 
'406 


182-204 




Mil, 


hectares 





Metric tons per hectare 





MEI.i 


T>etric tons 




29.9 


41.2 


45.3 





203.4 


217.3 


220.9 


+8 to -8 


.3 


.3 


.3 


_ 


233.6 


258.8 


266.5 


+8 to -8 


117.3 


132.7 


136.5 


+9 to -9 


18.8 


19.7 


20.0 


^ 


136.1 


152.4 


156.5 


+9 to -9 


56.3 


61.1 


71.1 


+5 to -5 


192.4 


213.5 


227.6 


+12 to -12 


41.2 


453 


38.9 


+8 to -8 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Supply and utilization of major crops 1 —Continued 

Domestic measure 1 



Corn: 

Area 
Planted . . 
Harvested 



Yield per harvested unit 



Beginning stocks 

Production ♦.,,♦,,,. 

Imports ..,...♦.♦ * 

Supply, total 

feed ♦ . , . . ► ♦ ,♦.,,, 

Food, seed, and industrial uses 

Domestic, total 

Exports 

Use, total ♦ >,,,., . 

Ending stocks . , , 

Price received by farmers .... 
Price, Chi<, No, 2 yellow 

Soybeans: 



Area 
Planted *< 
Harvested 



Yield per harvested unit 



Beginning stocks 

Production 

Supply, total , 

Crushing* 

Export* 

Seed, feed, and residual . 

Use, total 

Ending stocks 

Price received by farmers 
Price, Chi., No, 1 yellow . 

Soybean oil: 

Beginning stocks 

Production 

Supply, total ..<♦.,., 

Domestic . , , ♦ , 

Exports 

Use, total 

Ending stocks 



1977^78 



83.6 
709 



90.7 



884 

6.425 
3 
7,312 
3,709 
551 
4,260 
1,948 
6.206 
1,104 



2.02 
2.26 



58.8 
574 



30.6 



103 
1,762 
1,865 

927 

700 

77 

1,704 

161 



5.88 

6.11 



771 
10,288 

11,059 
8,273 
2,057 

1 0,330 
729 





Metric measure 1 






1979/80 
378/79 




1979/80 
1978/79 


Ei mated Projected 


Probable 
variability* 


1977/78 


estimated Projected 


Probable 
variability" 


Mil. acres 






Mil. hectares 




79.7 80.0 





33,5 


31.8 


.- 


70 + 69.5 


- 


28.3 


27,6 


^v 


8u, per acre 






Metric tons per hectare 




101.2 104.6 


- 


.5.71 


6,03 


- 


Mil, bu, 








Mil. metric tons' 


1,104 1,237 





22.5 


28.0 31 A 


.— 


7,082 7,268 
1 1 


+335 to -335 


163.2 


179.9 184.6 


— 


8,187 8.506 


+335 to -335 


185,7 


207.9 216,1 


-^ 


4,200 4,350 


+300 to -300 


94.2 


106.7 110.5 


— 


575 590 


_ 


14.0 


14,6 15.0 


— 


4,775 4r940 


+300 to -300 


108.2 


121.3 125.5 


-^ 


2 P 175 2,500 


+150 to 150 


49.5 


55.2 63,5 


— ; 


6,950 7,440 


+400 to -400 


157,7 


176.5 189.0 


— 


1 .237 1 ,066 


+200 to -200 


28,0 


31.4 27.1 




Dol. per bu. 






Dol. per metric ton 




s 2.20 2.40-2.70 





80 


3 87 94-106 


- 


4 2.52 


■^" 


88 + 97 


4 9 + 2l 




Mil. acres 






Mil. hectares 




64.0 7V5 





23.8 


25,9 28.9 


-, 


63.0 70.3 


- 


23.3 


25.5 28.4 


" 


Bu. Per acre 






Metric tons per hectare 




29.2 30,9 


- 


2,06 


1 .96 2.06 


- 


MiL bu. 






Mil. metric tons 




161 160 


+10 to -10 


2,8 


4.4 4,4 


+.3 to -.3 


1343 2,174 


+65 to -85 


48.0 


50.2 59.2 


+2<3to-2 + 3 


2,004 2,334 


+85 to -85 


50.8 


54,5 63.5 


+2,3 to -2.3 


1,020 1-090 


+50 to -50 


252 


27.8 29.7 


+1 ,4 to -1 A 


760 825 


+50 to -50 


19.1 


20.7 22.5 


+1,4 to -1.4 


79 89 


— 


2.1 


2J 2.4 


— 


1 ,859 2,004 


+50 to -50 


46.4 


50.6 54,5 


+1,4 to -1.4 


1 60 330 


+50 to -SO 


4.4 


4.4 9,0 


+1.4 to -1.4 


Dol. per bu. 






Dot. per metric ton 




3 6.75 5.75-630 


_ 


216 


»248 211-239 


- 


4 7,08 


— 


224.50 


4 260.01 




MiL lb 






Thou, metric tons 




729 1 000 


+100 to -100 


350 


331 454 


+45 to -45 


11,371 11380 


+550 to -550 


4,667 


5,158 5,389 


+250 to -250 


12,100 12380 


+550 to -550 


5,016 


5,489 5342 


+250 to -250 


8.850 9,400 


+500 to -500 


3,753 


-4,014 4,264 


+225 to -225 


2.250 2,000 


+300 to -300 


933 


1,021 907 


+135 to -135 


11.100 11,400 


+400 to -400 


4,686 


5,035 5.171 


+180 to -180 


1 ,000 1 ,420 


+300 to -300 


331 


454 671 


+135 to -135 


Cts, per lb- 






Cts< per kilogram 





Price, Crude, Decatur 

Soybean meaJ: 

Beginning stocks 

Production ..,.,,♦..♦..., 

Supply, total 

Domestic 

Exports 

Use, total 

Ending stocks .,.,..♦-♦■ 

Price, bulk, Decatur, 44 t , . . 
See footnotes at end of table. 



24.6 



228 

22,371 
22.599 
16,276 
6,080 
22,356 
243 



164,20 



27 



23-28 



,542 



Thou 


. short tons 






243 


285 


+50 to -50 


207 


24,342 


25385 


+1 ,200 to -1 ,200 


20,295 


24.585 


26,170 


+1,200 to -1,200 


20,501 


17,600 


18300 


+1 ,000 to -1 ,000 


14,765 


6,700 


7,000 


+400 to -400 


5,516 


24,300 


25300 


+1 p 000 to -1 ,000 


20,281 


286 


370 


+75 to -75 


220 


Dol. per short ton 






190.00 


ieo.oaioo.oo 




204 



595 507 617 

Thou, metric tons 



220 
22,083 
22,303 
15,966 
6,078 
22,045 

259 



209 



259 

23,482 
23,741 

17,055 

6,350 

23,405 

336 



176-220 



+45 to -45 

+1,090 to -1,090 

+1,090to-1,090 

+905 to -905 

+365 to -365 

+905 to -905 

+70 to -70 

DoJ. per metric ton 



ft E ill IV 
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Supply and utilization of major crops 1 —Continued 



Cotton: 7 

Area 

Planted . . 
Harvest ed 



Yield Per harvested unit 



Beginning stocks' 

Production 

Supply, total* .' 

Mlllute 

Exports 

Use, total 

Difference unaccounted 1 * 
Ending stocks 



Price received by far men , . 
Price, SLM, 1-1 /16 In., spot 



1977/78 



13.7 
13.3 



52a 



2J9 

14.4 

173 

6.5 

5.5 
12.0 

e> 

»5.3 



52.3 

52.7 



Domestic measure 






1979/80 




1978/79 






estimated Projected 


Probable 
variability* 


1977/78 


Mil. acres 






13.4 14.1 


_ 


5.54 


12 4 13.0 


- 


5.37 


Lb. per acre 






421 525 


- 


.58 


Mil. 48 CHb. bales 






53 4.0 


+0 to -0.1 


.64 


10.9 14.2 


+1.0 to -1.0 


3.13 


16.2 18,2 


+1 .0 to ^1 .0 


3.77 


6.3 6.2 


+.4 to -.4 


1.42 


6.2 6.0 


+1.0 to 1.0 


1.19 


12.5 12.2 


+.8 to -.8 


2.61 


3 (*) 


- 


(*) 


"4,0 6.1 


+1.0 to -1.0 


M.16 


Cts. per fb< 






1 L 533 


— 


1.15 


4 61,6 


— 


114.7 



Metric measure 



1979/80 



1978/79 
estimated 



Projected 



Mil. hectares 



5.41 
5.01 



5 69 
5.27 



Metric tons per hectare 



.47 



59 



Probable 
Variability* 



Mil. metric tons 




1.16 


.87 


+.02 to v02 


2.36 


3.09 


+.22 to -.22 


3.53 


3.97 


+.22 to -.22 


1.36 


1.35 


+.09 to -.09 


1.35 


1.31 


+.22 to -.22 


2.72 


2.66 


+M7to-M7 


7 


.02 


— 


V87 


1.33 


+.22 to -.22 


Cts. per 


kilogram 




1 * 1 30 


_ 


_ 


4 134,0 


-^ 


— 



1 Marketing year beginning June 1 for wheat, barley* and oats, Augutt 1 for cotton and rice, September 1 lor »ybeani, and October 1 toe corn, lor^ium, and 
soybean oil and meal. a Con^erson factor*; Hectare (ha.) =2.471 acres; and 1 metric ton- 2, 204 .622 pounds, 36.7437 bushel* of wheat or soybean*, 39.3679 bushels of 
corn or sorghum, 49.9296 bushel* ol barley, 69.8944 bushels of oat** 22.046 cwt. of rice, and 4.59 480-pound bales Of cotton. "Season average estimate. * Average for 
beginning of marketing year throu^t August 1979. 'Corn, sorghum, oats, and bariev. * Less than 0.05. 7 Upland and e*tre long staple. * Baled on Census Bureau data, 
•includes imports. '^Otffwence between ending stock* based on Census Bureau data and preceding season'* supply lets distribution. ■ ] Average to January 1 P 1979. 



"Reflects the "root mean square, error* r and/or 
the indicated ranges. 



'standard error of estimate" from trend and judgement. Chances are about 2 out of 3 that the outcome will fail within 



Crops and Products 



Feed grains: 



Wholesale prices: 

Corn, No. 2 yellow, Chicago ($/bu.) 2.75 

Sorghum, No. 2 Vellow, Kansas City l$/cwtJ 4.46 

Sarley, teed. Minneapolis ($/bu.) 2.38 

Barley, melting, Mmneapoli* J$/bu.t* 3.52 

Exports: 

Corn ImiLbu.) 1,711 

Feed grains (mil. metric ton*) 1 J ,, . ... 50.0 



etingyear 


t 


1978 






1979 








976/77 


1977/78 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug p 


2.30 


2.26 


2,17 


2.42 


2.53 


2.66 


2,83 


3.00 


2.83 


3.49 


354 


341 


3.77 


3.81 


3.92 


4.41 


4.89 


4.44 


2.35 


1.68 


1.68 


1.86 


1.89 


196 


2.16 


2.39 


2.15 


3.13 


2.27 


2.19 


2.46 


2.59 


2 73 


2.80 


282 


267 


1,684 


1,948 


181 


170 


188 


199 


231 


223 


n,e. 


50.6 


563 


52,2 


4.9 


5.3 


58 


6,1 


6.0 


n,e. 



Marketing year 1 1978 1979 

1975/76 1976/77 1977/78 Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept p 



399 



884 



5,503 



3.877 2,837 1,104 



6,199 



4,421 



Corn: 

Stock*, beginning (mil, bu,> . . . .*. ^. i . * ., 361 

Domestic uw: 

Feed (mil, bu.l ^. . , , . . > 3,592 

Food, »ed, ind. <rnit bu.t * 490 

Feed grain*.* ' 

Stocks, beginning (mil. metric ton*) 15.3 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. metric tons) , 1 1 5.6 

Food, seed. ind. (mil. metric tons) 17.1 

'Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley. * No. 3 or better, 65% or better PfumP beginning October 1977. J Aggregated data for corn, 
sorghum, oats, and barley. P Preliminary. 



3,587 


3,697 


1,083 


568 


792 


1,397 


1,223 


695 


n.a. 


513 


548 


129 


102 


197 


137 


130 


108 


n,a. 


17.2 


29.a 


170.9 


120.3 


88.5 


52.1 


190.4 


135.1 


nja. 


112.5 


117.7 


33.9 


17.4 


26.9 


440 


38.2 


21.0 


n.a*, 


17.9 


18.8 


4.4 


4.0 


6.5 


4,5 


4.5 


3.7 


n.a. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Food grains: 



Wholesale prices: 

Wheat. No. 1 HRW. Kansas City ($/bu.) a 

Wheat, DNS, Minneapolis ($/bu.) a ...... 

Flour, Kansas City iSJcwt.) 

Flour, Minneapolis |S/cwt.) 

Rice, S.W, La. <$/cwt.)' .1 

Wheat; 

Export* (mil. bu.) 

MHf grind (mil. bu r ) 

Wheat flour production (mil. cwt.) .... 



Marketing year 


1 


1978 






1979 






975/76 


1976/77 


1977/78 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


3.74 


2MB 


2.72 


314 


3.52 


3.53 


3.64 


4.17 


4.34 


4.12 


3,74 


2.96 


2.66 


296 


3.18 


3.29 


3.62 


423 


4.31 


4.10 


9.25 


7.21 


6.60 


7.58 


8.18 


8.12 


8.80 


9.08 


10.39 


10.09 


10.41 


8.34 


734 


7.94 


8.31 


8.30 


9.01 


9.29 


10.64 


10.51 


17.20 


14.60 


21.30 


18.75 


18.60 


21.50 


21.50 


21.50 


21.50 


21.50 


1,173 


950 


1,124 


139 


80 


81 


86 


110 


139 


- 


602 


628 


616 


56 


52 


50 


55 


50 


— 


— 


268 


279 


275 


25 


23 


22 


25 


23 


-* 


— 


Marketing year 


i 




1978 






1979 




1 975/76 


1976/77 


1977/78 


Jan -Mar 


Apr-May 


June-Sept 


Oct- Dec 


J an -Mar 


Apr -May 


June-Sept 



665 



1,112 



1,994 



1.528 



1,177 



2,137 



Wheat: 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 435 

Domestic use: 

Food (mil. bu,) .-, r. 588 

Feed and seed (mil. bu.)* .* 134 

Exports tmil.bu.) 1,173 

beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for r»ce. a Ordinary protein. * Long-grain, milled basts. 4 Feed use approximated by residual. 



1.632 



K225 



588 


586 


146 


94 


192 


154 


147 


99 


160 


264 


42 


19 


154 


43 


36 


37 


950 


1,124 


279 


238 


493 


309 


224 


168 



922 



Vegetables: 



1976 

Wholesale prices: 

Potatoes, white, f.o.b. East (S^cwl.) 5.90 

Iceberg lettuce (S/ctrnJ 1 3.57 

Tomatoes (S/ctrn.) a .". 6.44 

Wholesale price index, 10 canned 
veg. 11967-100) , 160 

Grower price Index, fretfi commercial 
veg. 9(1967-100) 173 

1 Std. carton 24's, f.o.b. shipping point. *5 x &B x 6, f.o.b. Fla.-Cal. 



Annual 




1978 






1979 








1977 


1978 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


5,52 
3.23 
7.21 


5.20 
6.10 
6.65 


4,87 
2.79 
3.97 


5.29 
5.92 

9.57 


5.50 
5.82 

11.40 


4.22 

3.03 
8.49 


4.50 
3.24 
8.43 


3.98 
4.02 
4.77 


4.02 
5.49 
6.34 


170 


175 


179 


190 


190 


190 


190 


192 


192 


197 


209 


171 


255 


210 


204 


203 


189 


206 



Fruit: 



1976 



Annual 
1977 



1978 



1978 

Aug 



Mar 



Apr 



1979 
May June 



July 



Aug 



Wholesale price indexes: 

Fresh fruit (1967=100) 160.4 177.5 217.6 242.3 226.4 238.0 230.7 232.9 238.6 262.6 

Dried fruit (1967-100) 2345 338.4 355.3 307.1 578.6 578.6 577.5 578.6 578.6 572.5 

Canned frurt and Juice (1967-100) 174.4 190.4 213.9 216.9 234.3 236.3 237.1 238.3 239.3 240.5 

Frown f rult and |u.ce (1967-100) 156.2 196,5 232.0 230.1 246.4 2463 246.5 246.5 249.1 249.8 

y jaJb. shipping point prices: 

Apples, Yekfma Vallev (S/ctn.) 1 3 7.46 9,11 n*. n^. 10,80 10.50 10.26 10.25 11-86 nJ, 

Paen, Yekrma Valley (S/box) 1 3 7.35 5,94 n,a. n*. 10.66 13.40 16.59 n.a. n,a. n.a. 

Orange,. U.S.avg. ($/box) 6.72 7.44 10.72 10.63 12.59 11,98 12.19 1472 13,45 12.40 

Grapefruit. U.S. avg. ($/bo*> 5.76 6.27 6.46 9.48 7.32 7,87 9.22 11.13 1 5.60 1 2.35 

Stocks, beginning: 

Fresh apples (mil. lb.) '2.569.3 4 2.249.0 4 2,138.0 14.8 1 -535;2 1,049.2 676,4 351.1 167.7 39.2 

Fresh pears (mil. Ib.l 4 162.3 4 211.6 4 162 1 4.2 83.9 49,2 22.2 5.0 n.a. 2.2 

Frozen fruit (mil. lb.) 4 558.3 *538.9 4 607>8 530.9 454.1 397.1 368.7 363.6 407.5 477,2 

Fro«n fruit juices (mil. lb.) "967.0 4 844.1 *613.0 1,063.0 1 r 255.7 1,281.9 1.332.0 1.426.1 1.505.7 1,352.0 

'Red Delicious, Washington extra fancy, carton tray pack. 80-1 25 J s. ^'Anjou pears. Washington wrapped, U.S. No. 1, 9&135 J s. * Control atmosphere. * Stocks as of 
January 1 of year listed, n^.-not available. 
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Cotton: 





Marketing yea 


i 


1978 






1979 










1975^76 


1 976^77 


1977^78 


Aug 


Mar 


APr 


May 


June 


Jutv 


Aug 




58.0 


70.9 


52.7 


59.8 


58,7 


58.1 


60.9 


63.4 


61.9 


62.1 




66.3 


81.7 


70.6 


73,2 


75.3 


73.5 


75.2 


76.2 


765 


77.5 




71.4 


824 


66.0 


74.5 


74.3 


72.9 


76.5 


77.1 


77.1 


77.9 




7,227.7 


6,674.4 


6,462.5 


478.6 


526.7 


606.4 


504.1 


509.4 


515.1 


- 




3,311.3 


4,783.6 


5,484.1 


553.2 


605.7 


639.6 


573,2 


648.8 


433.4 


- 



U.S. Price. SLM, 1-1/16 in. (cw.flb.) 1 - . ■ 
Northern Europe prices: 

Index (ct*./lbj* 

U.S.,SM 1-1/16 in. (cts./lb.>* 

U.S. mill consumption {thou, bates) 
Exports fthou. bates) ............... 

l 8eginnjng August 1. * Average spot market. 3 Liverpool Outlook "A" index; average of five lowest priced of 10 selected growths. * Memphis territory growths. 



Fats and oils: 



Soybeans: 

Wholesale price. No. 1 yellow, Chicago (S/bu.) 

Crushing* (mi), bu.) 

Processing margin {$/bu.) 3 

Exports (mil. bu.) .......... 

Soybean oil: 

.Wholesale price, crude, Decatur 

Production (mN. lb.) ........ 

Oomestic disappearance {mil. lb 

Exports {mil. lb.) 

Stock*, beginning (mil. lb.) . . . 
Soybean meah 

,WhoJec»le price, 44% protein, Decatur ($/ton) 

Production (thou, ton) 

Domestic disappear a nee (thou.ton) 

Exports tihou. ton) 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) ..... 
Margarine, wholesale price, Chicago {cts 




Marketing yea 


r* 


1£7£ 






1979 




1975^76 


1976/77 


1977^78 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


5.25 


7.36 


6.11 


6.43 


7.47 


7.30 


7.16 


7.67 


7.49 


865.1 


790.2 


927.7 


73.9 


89.0 


83.3 


36.9 


82.8 


80.6 


.16 


.19 


29 


.30 


.16 


30 


.37 


.50 


.36 


555.1 


564.1 


723.4 


39.3 


83.5 


67.7 


47.0 


40.7 


32.7 


1fl3 


23J9 


233 


263 


26,9 


267 


27.8 


27.4 


29.1 


9,629.8 


8,577.9 


10,291,4 


8153 


982.2 


939.6 


964.7 


930.5 


899.8 


7,906.1 


7,454.4 


8,192.4 


733.6 


714.4 


758.3 


798.7 


745.0 


- 


975.8 


1,547.5 


2,137.1 


115.2 


206.5 


198.2 


110.4 


305.6 


— 


560.6 


1 ,250.6 


766.6 


820.8 


942.8 


1,004.2 


987.3 


1,043.0 


9225 


1 47.77 


199 BO 


161.87 


162.90 


194 60 


190.65 


188.00 


209.60 


201 .60 


20,754.2 


18,488.1 


22,398.9 


1,757.9 


2,121.6 


1,989.0 


2,065.1 


1 ,979.3 


1,898.1 


15.551.6 


14,000.8 


16.287.2 


1,315.8 


1 ,204.7 


1 p 455.1 


1,639.0 


1 r 474.6 


1,331.3 


5,1 44.8 


4,559.2 


7,542.7 


479.8 


903.7 


507,4 


453.6 


502.9 


543.7 


358,3 


354.9 


2283 


262.6 


225.0 


238.2 


264.7 


237.2 


239.2 


37.9 


31.4 


39.1 


457 


50.5 


49.8 


48,9 


49.3 


50.5 



Aug 



29.1 



914.8 



262.1 



/lb.) 
'Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soy meal and oil; calendar year 1974, 1975, and 1 976 for marganne, 3 Spot basis, Illinois shipping points. 



Sugar: 



1976 

Wholesale price, N.Y. IS/cwt.) 1 * 13.31 

U.S. deliveries (thou, short tons) 1 * ' 10356 



Annual 




1978 






1977 


1978 


Aug 


Mar 


APr 


3 10.99 


^ 


_ 


_ 


— 


11,207 


10,849 


876 


960 


808 



1979 
May June July Aug 

890 944 917 « 1,040 



l Raw value. 3 Excludes Hawaii. 3 Ten month ^average. 4 Preliminary. 



Tobacco; 

Annual 1978 

1976 1977 1978 Aug Mar 

Prices at auctions: 

Flue<ored (cts./lb.) 1 110,4 117.6 135.0 131.8 n.a. 

Surley (cts./lb.) 1 114,2 120.0 131.0 n,a. 123.0 

Domestic consumption 1 

Cigarettes Ibil.) 617.9 592.0 *614,2 54 3 583 

Largeci^rsfmil.) . . 5,265 4374 *4 r 605 378.0 428.0 

1 Crop year July-June for flue-cored, October -September for burley. a Tunable removals. ^Subject to revision. 



1979 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



n-a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


127.9 


139.4 


n,a. 


n-a. 


n*a. 


n^. 


n.a. 


48.4 


53.2 


52.4 


r>4> 


n£. 


335.9 


395.5 


414.1 


n-a. 


n-a. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Coffee : 



Composite green price, N.Y. Icts./lb.) . . . 
Imports, green bean equivalent (mil. lb.}' 



Roasting* (mil. lb.} 1 / 2,519 

1 Green and processed coffee. a Instant soluableand roasted coffee. P Preliminary. 'Forecast, 





Annual 




1978 






1979 






1976 


1977 


1978 p 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


Julv 


Augp 


142.48 


256.38 


162.32 


143.77 


135.55 


1 42.60 


151.31 


191.21 


200.26 


194.40 


2.717 


1,974 


2,448 


149 


221 


280 


209 


225 


215 


*200 




Annual 






1978 






1979 




1976 


1977 


1978 


Apr-Jun 


Jul-Sep 


Oct -Dec 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-June p Jul-Sep p 


•Oct Dec 


2,519 


1,892 


2,156 


470 


500 


595 


616 


569 


535 


*650 



General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data 



Gross national product 1 

Personal consumption expenditures 

Durable goods . 

Nondurable goods ...... A 

Clothing and shoes 

Food and beverages 

Service! » 

Grot* private dnmAstjp investment ...... 


1976 

. . 1J02.2 
.. 1,069.9 
157.4 
443.9 
75.9 
227.1 
486.5 
243.0 


Annual 
1977 

1,899.5 

1,210.0 

178,8 

481.3 

82,4 

246.7 

549.8 

303.3 

281.3 

189.4 

91.9 

21.9 

-9.9 

175.9 

185.8 

396.2 

144.4 

251.8 

1,340.5 

861.7 

138.2 

332.7 

67.4 

166.5 

390.8 

200.1 

186.9 

129.3 

57.7 

13.1 

10.3 

98.4 

88.2 

268,5 

1006 

167.9 


f97? 1978 

1978 irl IV 1 II in iv 

$ 8N. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

2,127.6 1 ,930.5 1,971 .3 2,01 1 .3 2.104.2 2.1 59.6 2,235.2 

1 ,350.8 1 ,220.6 1 ,259.7 1 ,287 .2 1 ,331 .2 1 .369.3 1 ,41 5.4 

200.3 1 78.9 1 86.4 185 .3 200.3 203.5 21 2.1 

630.6 483.0 499.2 506.9 521 .8 536.7 558.1 

91.2 82.8 87.9 85.4 89.9 92.7 96.8 

271.7 248.0 254.4 260.6 267.7 274.5 283.9 

619.8 558.7 574,1 596.0 609.1 629.1 645.1 
351.5 315.7 316.9 327.0 352.3 356.2 370.5 
329.1 288.2 298.5 304.1 326.5 336,1 349.8 

221.1 193.2 198.6 203.7 218.8 225.9 236.1 
108.0 95.0 99.9 100.5 107.7 110.2 113.7 

22.3 27.5 18.5 22.8 25.8 20.0 20.6 
-10.3 ^.3 -18.1 -22.2 -7.6 6.8 -4.5 

207.2 180.1 174.2 184.4 205.7 213.8 224.9 

217.5 186.4 192.3 206.6 213.3 220.6 2294 

435.6 400.5 412.8 419.4 428.3 440.9 453.8 

152.6 145.6 151.2 150.9 148.2 152.3 159.0 

283.0 254.9 261.6 268.5 280.1 288.6 204.8 

1972 S8il. {Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

1,399.2 1.353.9 1,361.3 1,367.8 1,395.2 1,407.3 1.426,6 
900.8 863.7 880.9 882.7 894.8 905.3 920.3 

146.7 138.2 142.4 139.3 147.8 147.5 152.1 

343.3 332.1 340.0 337.3 339.4 344.7 351.9 
72.7 67.4 71 .2 68.9 71 .5 73.8 76.4 

167.1 166.4 168.7 167.8 165.5 166.6 168.6 

410.8 393.3 398.5 406.1 407.6 413.1 416.3 
214.3 206.7 203.0 209.0 216.8 214.0 217.4 

200.2 190.1 1 91 .7 1 92.6 201 .2 201 .8 205.5 

140.1 130.8 131.7 133.1 140.3 141.6 145.5 
60.1 59.3 60.1 59.4 60.9 60,2 60.0 
14,1 16.6 11.3 16.5 15.6 12.2 12.0 
11.0 13.2 58 5.3 12.3 13.3 12.9 

108.9 100.5 97.3 100.7 109.2 111.9 113.8 
97.9 873 91 A 95.4 96.9 98.5 1 01 .0 

273.2 270.3 271.5 270.7 271.3 274.7 276.0 
98.6 101.8 101.8 99,9 96.6 98.5 99.3 

1 74.6 1 68.5 1 69.8 1 70.9 1 74.7 1 76.2 1 76.6 


19: 
i 

2.292.1 

1 ,454.2 

213.8 

571.1 

95.5 

292.9 

669.3 

373.8 

354.6 

243.4 

111.2 

19.1 

4.0 

238.5 

234.4 

460.1 

163.6 

296.5 

1,430.6 

921.8 

150.2 

348.1 

75.0 

167.2 

423.5 

217.2 

204.9 

147.2 

57,7 

12.3 

17.0 

117.0 

100.0 

274.7 

101.1 

173.6 


79 
11 

2.329.8 
1,475.9 
208.7 
581.2 
96.9 
296.2 
686.0 
3954 


Fixed investment 

Nonresidential 

Residential + * . . . + ► 


233.0 

164.9 
68.1 


361.9 
249.1 

112.9 


Change ift business Inventor ies ............. 


10.0 


33.4 


Net ejipTtf of ooods and service? 


8.0 


-8.1 


Exports 

Import* 

Government purchases of gootfc and services . . . 
Federal ......... 


163.3 

155.4 
361.3 

129.7 


243.7 

251.9 
466.6 
161,7 


State and local . 


231.6 


304,9 


Gross national product v ■ 

Personal consumption expenditures . . 


w 1,273.0 
820.6 


1,422.3 
915.0 


Durable goods 


126.6 


144.8 


Nondurable goods 


321.5 


344.1 


Clothing and shoes 


64.5 


75.1 


Food and beveraoes . * . » 


159.9 


166.4 


Services ............. * . 


372.5 


426.1 


Gross privet* domestic investment . . * 


1 73.4 


211.7 


Fixed Investment . . * * . , 


166.8 


203.5 


Nonresidential 


119,0 


146.9 


Residential . , ............ 


47.8 


56.7 


Chan ob In business inventories .... * 


6.6 


18.1 


Net export* of *k*w^ and services . . t ...... . 


15,8 


13.2 


Exports 

Imports # 


96.1 
80.4 


116.0 

102.9 


Government purchases of goods end services . . . 
Federal 

State and local 


263.3 

96.4 
166.9 


272.4 

98.1 

174.3 



New plant and equipment expenditures ($ bil.) 
Implicit price deflator for GNP (1972=100) .. 



120.49 135.80 153.09 140.38 138.11 144.25 150.76 155.41 163J6 165.94 170.30 
133.71 141.70 152.05 142.59 144.82 147.05 150.82 153.45 156.68 160.22 163.81 



Disposable income ($bil.) 

Disposable income (1972 $bil.) 

Per capita disposable income ($) 

Per capita disposable income (1972 $) 



U.S. population, tot. incl. military abroad (mil.) 
Civilian population (mil.) 



1,184.5 1,306.1 

891.8 929.5 

5,504 6,017 

4,144 4,285 



215.1 
213.0 



216.8 
214.7 



1,458.4 
972.6 
6,672 

4 P 449 

218.5 

216.4 



1,323.2 
936.3 

6,096 
4,313 

217.1 
214.9 



1,361.2 
951.8 

6,257 
4,375 

217.5 

215.4 



1,395.0 
956.6 
6,402 
4.390 

217.9 
215.8 



1,437.3 

966.1 
6,584 
4,426 

218.3 
216.2 



1,476.5 
976.2 
6,749 
4,462 

218.8 
216.6 



1 ,524.8 
991.5 

6,955 
4,522 

219,2 
217.1 



1,572.2 1,602.7 

996.6 993.0 

7,157 7,275 

4.536 4 P 510 



219.6 
217.5 



220.1 
218.0 



See footnotes at end of next table. 
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Selected monthly indicators 

Annual 1978 1979 

1976 1 977 1 978 Aug Mar Apr May June July Aug 

Monthly data seasonally adjusted except as noted 

Industrial Production, total 2 (1967-100) 130.1 138.2 146.1 148.0 153.0 150.8 152.4 1 52.4p I52.6p 1 50.9p 

Manufacturing (1967=100) 130-3 138.4 146.8 148.6 1S4.5 151.6 153.8 153.80 153<8p 151.9p 

Durable (1967-100) 122.3 130.0 139/7 141.8 148.6 144.6 I47.6p I47.6p 146.3p 144.4P 

Nondurable M967-100) 141.8 1503 156.9 158.4 163.0 161.7 162.3 162.7 163.3p 162/7 

Leading economic indicator* 1 • (1967-100) 128.8 136.4 141.9 142.0 143.1 139.9 140.2 139.8 139.3 

Employment* (Mil. persons) 87.5 90.5 94.4 94.7 96.8 96,2 96.3 96.8 97.2 96.9 

Unemployment rate' \%\ 7.7 7.0 6.0 5,9 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.7 6.0 

PersOnaMncOm* 1 <$bil. annual rate) 1,381.6 1.531.6 1,717.4 1.741.3 1,872.1 1,880.7 1.891.6 1,905.tp 1 r 932,9p 1938.1P 

Hourly earnings in manufacturing* * ($) 5.22 5.67 6.17 6.16 6.55 6,54 6.62 6.66 6,71 6.68 

Money rtock idaily ivefage) 1 (SbilJ * 313.8 * 338.7 *361.2 356.7 359.0 364.3 364.5 369.0p 372,tp 374.4p 

Time and sewings deposit* (daily average)* (Sbil.) . . . *489,2 *544.4 *611.2 587.4 619.5 620.6 619.9 620,3 626.6 634.1p 

Three-month Treatury bill rate 1 i%) 4.989 5,265 7.221 7.036 9.457 9.493 9.579 9.045 9.262 9.450 

Aaa corporate bond yield ( Moody's) ■ 7 {%) 8,43 8.02 8,73 8.69 9.37 9.38 9,50p 9.29p 9.20 9.22 

Jnterett rati on new home mortgage* 1 § i%\ 8.99 9.01 9.54 970 10.30 10.36 10.47 10.66 10.78 11.02p 

Housing ftart§, private (Including farm) (thou J 1,537.5 1.987.1 2.020.3 2.0O4 1,786 1 J45 1,835 1.923 1,79lp 1 ,783p 

Auto tales at retail, total 1 (mil.) 10.1 11.2 11.3 11.8 12.6 11.1 11.1 9.4 10.5 11. Op 

Business saiei, total' ($bil.) 200.8 225.1 254.7 259.2 286.7 277.5 296.6 297.2 287.&P 

Business Inventories, total" f$bil.) 309.2 337.8 379.4 366.6 391.7 397.3 403.3 405.9 4l3.8p — 

Sales of all retail stores iSbil.}* 54.6 60.3 66.6 66.2 72.0 71.4 71.9 71.8 72.3p 72.8P 

Durabte goods stores <Sb*l,) , . 18.1 20.7 23.2 23.0 25.4 24.6 24.9 24.3 24.4p 24.6p 

Nondurable goods store* (Sbil.) 36.5 39.1 43,4 43.2 46.6 46.8 47 2 47.5 47. 9p 48.2b 

Foodstorei <$bil.) 12.3 13.2 14,5 14.6 15.6 15.9 15.9 16.3 16.2p 16,2P 

Eatiogand drinking Places ($bil.) 4JB 5.3 5.8 6.9 6.6 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.2p 6.20 

APParel and accessory stores ($bil.) 2.7 2,9 3,1 3.1 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.5p 3.5p 

1 Department of Commerce. *6oard of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 3 Compo$ite index of 12 leading indicators. *Department of Labor, Bureau of 

Labor Statistics. *Not seasonally adjusted. * December of the year lilted, 'Moody'i Investor* Service. "Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 'Adjusted forseasonaJ 
variations, hoildays.and trading day differences, p, Preliminary. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



1976 

Export commodities: 

Wheat, f .o.b. vessel. Gull ports fS/ba.} . < 3.65 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports f$/bu J 2.91 

Grain sorghum, f .o,b. vessel. Gulf port* ($/bu.) . . . 2.73 

Soybeans, f jo b. vessel. Gulf ports (S/bu.j 6.07 

Soybean oil, Decatur (cts./lb.) 18.05 

Soybean meal. Decatur (S/ton) 155.82 

Cotton. 1 market avg. spot fcta./lb.S 67.70 

Tobacco r a vg. Price of auction (cts./lb.) ......... 105.73 

Rice, f.oifc mill. Houston ($/cwt.) 16.17 

Inedible taHow, Chicago {cts./lb.) 14.98 

fmpOrt commodities^ 

Coffee. N.Y. Vot (cts./lb.) 1.42 

Su^.N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) 13.31 

Cow meat, fjo.b. port of entry (cts./Jb.) 71 .69 

Rubber. N.Y.^ot kw./lbJ 39.59 

Cocoa bean*, N.Y. i$flb* '. ,94 

SanenaS. f*.b. port of entry (S/40-lb. box) 4.67 

Canned Danish hams, ex-warehouse N.Y. {$/lb.) . < 1 .75 



Annual 




1978 






19 L 


?9 






1977 


1978 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


2.85 


3.56 


3.53 


3.88 


3.85 


3.98 


4.55 


4.86 


4.71 


2,49 


2.66 


2.43 


2.84 


2.B9 


2.93 


3.13 


3,39 


3.10 


2,30 


2.48 


2.32 


2-56 


2,56 


2.64 


2.81 


3.30 


2.92 


7,38 


7.04 


6.81 


7.98 


7.74 


7.63 


8.09 


8.18 


7.74 


23.69 


25.79 


26.31 


26.90 


26.70 


27.80 


27.41 


29.07 


29.21 


192.17 


170.71 


162.90 


194 r 50 


191,10 


188.00 


209,60 


201.68 


188.98 


60.48 


58.31 


59.86 


58.70 


58.05 


60.90 


63,38 


61.87 


62.08 


114.24 


121.74 


124.00 


1 28.80 


130.20 


131.20 


131.20 


127,10 


132,80 


1696 


20.61 


19.00 


18.20 


21.00 


21.00 


21.00 


21.00 


21.00 


17,13 


19,74 


16.25 


25,60 


26.20 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


2.41 


1,66 


1.41 


1.31 


1.39 


1.50 


1.86 


2.03 


1.96 


10.99 


13 92 


13.29 


15.53 


14,30 


14,33 


14,61 


15.58 


15.92 


68 42 


97.17 


91.86 


1 37.50 


143,00 


136,43 


124,30 


113.32 


116,78 


41.59 


50.19 


52.21 


63,00 


66.90 


65,66 


67.83 


66.57 


64.90 


1.72 


1.53 


1.51 


1.49 


1.43 


1.47 


1.52 


1.40 


1.36 


5.01 


5.20 


4.39 


5.73 


6.66 


6.66 


6.86 


6.06 


5.41 


1.85 


2.02 


1.99 


2.09 


2.09 


2,09 


2,00 


2,00 


200 



c not available. 
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AGRICUTLURAL OUTLOOK 



U.S. agricultural exports 



Octaber-JurV 



1977/78 



1973/79 



1977/78 



1978/79 



Thou, unit! 



$ Thou. 



Animeli. Hve, excl. poultry . ■ ■ . 

Meat and prepr. excl. poultry (mt) . . . 

Dairy Product!, excl. eggi . • . . . 

Poultry and poultry product! , 

iriinisnd Preparation! ... ........ 

Wheat and wheat flour Imt) 

Rice, milled Imt) :. ♦ . 

Feed grams Imt) 

Other 

fruits. nut**end preparations 

Vegetables and Pfeparationl ........ 

Sugar and preps,, incl. honey ....... 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spice*, etc, dm) . - . 
Feed} and fodders 

Protein meal liml 

Severagej. excL distilled alcoholic (hi) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured tmtr 

Hides, skins, and fursfcins ... ..,,.,, 
Oilseeds . , , ,...,.. 

Soybeans {mt) 

Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Cotton, unmanufactured Irmr *...... 

Fats, oils, and grease* (mt) ......... 

Vegetable Oils and waxes (mO 

Rubber and allied gums {mt) 

Other 

TotaJ 



1 Less than 500, NOTE: 1 metric ton (mt) = 2,204.622 lb 






_ 


92.505 


114.538 


329 


327 


545.329 


698,701 





_ 


136.010 


96,512 





— 


274.000 


306.673 


-^ 


— 


8,753.976 


9.836.655 


25,784 


25,251 


3.145.274 


3.603,715 


1/489 


1,726 


598.434 


668,891 


45,644 


47,924 


4,686,766 


5,229,901 


_ 


— 


323302 


334,148 


_ 


— 


1 .030.603 


1 ,226.330 





_ 


552,438 


649.597 


62 


11 


58.221 


61.836 


46 


63 


146,755 


224.657 


^ 


— 


1,451,449 


1,867.199 


5,353 


5.568 


988.154 


1.232.739 


465 


592 


17.396 


22-889 


229 


259 


944.548 


1,164,932 


_ 


— 


696.729 


1,120,704 


_ 


— 


4.672.401 


5.345.664 


17384 


18,002 


4,214.793 


4,816.969 


3 


3 


26.470 


31 .029 


1,158 


1.183 


1,436,637 


1 r 622,50l 


1,097 


1,098 


468.426 


5S3.627 


1,278 


1.326 


788,836 


910386 


11 


14 


14.095 


15,769 


- 


- 


540,214 


612.309 


- 


- 


22.647,038 


26,512,708 


.622 lb.. 


i hectoliter (hi) 


■ 100 liters = 


26.42008 gal. 



July 
1978 1979 1978 1979 

Thou, units $ Thou. 



27 



2,975 

149 

4.960 



1 
4 

414 
64 
20 



944 

(') 
110 

91 
135 

1 



— 


9.014 


10.027 


29 


49.258 


66.475 


— 


13,909 


9,578 


— 


22.914 


31,960 


— 


1.003,530 


1,395,244 


3,710 


380.751 


567.048 


167 


63.792 


68.128 


6.013 


534,756 


725,878 


_ 


24.231 


34,190 


— 


101,747 


116,062 


— 


52,955 


56,61 1 


2 


5.932 


7,074 


5 


13,111 


21.439 


_ 


138.341 


200.436 


523 


85,775 


127.331 


75 


2.245 


3.159 


17 


89,247 


73.432 


— 


53,054 


83,811 


_ 


265.266 


290.537 


889 


238,567 


260.205 


o 


1,352 


1.016 


98 


133.264 


1 34.239 


120 


43,407 


69.096 


123 


88,595 


88.148 


1 


1.396 


1,340 


- 


45.270 


55.484 





2.133,807 


2.715.173 



U.S. agricultural exports by regions 



Region 1 



Western Europe 

Enlarged European Community 

Other Western Europe 

Eastern Europe and USSR 

USSR 

Eastern Europe ..... 

Asia 

West Alia 

South AiTa 

East and Southron Asia. ex. Japan and China 

Japan 

.China . . . *- 

Latfn America and Caribbean 

8razit 

Mexico 

Canada, excluding transhipment! 

Canadian transshipment! *? .„ . . . .^ . 

Africa . . * — * 

, North Africa 

Other Africa .,.,,,.„,...,.,....... 

Oceama . . „ . . . . ,. v * ..^ * r » ± . - , . . , ^. 

Total 3 

1 Not adjusted for transshipment!. * Total! may 



Change from year-earlier 



October J i 


jty 


M 


V 


Oct July 


July 


1977/78 


1978H9 


1'978 


1979 


1978/79 


1979 




SMH. 




Pel 




7,210 
5.631 
1,579 


8.040 
6.314 
1,726 


537 

438 

99 


544 
420 

124 


+12 

+12 

+9 


+ 1 
■A 

+25 


2.407 

1,617 
790 


2.651 
1,517 
1,134 


222 
122 
100 


463 
309 

154 


+10 

-6 

+44 


+ 109 
+153 

+54 


7.686 

1,050 

488 

2,402 

3,488 

257 


'9.805 
1,208 

518 
3,004 
4.291 

784 


742 
116 

37 
249 
279 

59 


1.023 

140 

39 

297 

477 
71 


+28 

+15 

+6 

+25 

+23 

+205 


+38 

+21 
+5 
+19 
+71 
+20 


2,173 

355 
536 


2,661 
326 
757 


261 
47 
78 


310 
50 
63 


+22 

-8 
+41 


+19 
+6 
-19 


1,281 
468 


1.382 
587 


134 

66 


126 
82 


+8 
+25 


-6 
+24 


1,294 
772 
522 


1.249 
682 
567 


161 

102 

59 


154 
77 
77 


-3 
-12 
+9 


■A 

-25 
+31 


128 


137 


12 


13 


+7 


+8 


22,647 


26,513 


£.134 


2 P 715 


+17 


+27 



not add due to rounding. 
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U.S. agricultural imports 



1977/78 

Thou, units 

Animals, live. exd. poultry 1 — 

Meat and preps,, exd. poultry imx) 727 

Beef and weal ^ 581 

Pork 123 

Dairy product*, axel, eggi ,.,,.,,.„,,.,,. — 

Poultry and poultry product! — 

Grain i and Preparation! ..,,.., , .^ — 

Wheat and flour i ^ (* ) 

Rice V 2 

Feed grain I .,, ,.,,..,..,,..,... 158 

DTher — 

Fruits, nuts, and Preparations — 

Bananas, fresh 1 383 

Vegetable* and preparations — 

Sugar and preparations, Incl. honey ,.,,.... — 

Sugar, cane or bee! Imtl 3,588 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, etc, trm) . . . , 1,253 

Coffee, green (mt> ,.. .. - v 803 

Cocoa beans (mtl ...,..,, 1 54 

Feed* and fodders .,.,..,,, ,.,,.... — 

Protein meal (mtl ..,..,.,,,.,,,. <&-. -a 7 

Beverages, incl. d milled alcoholic fall .-. 5,467 

Tobacco, unmanulactured {mtl .,,.,,,.... 1 26 

Hides, skins, and furtktns ♦>.- . — 

Oilseeds _ 

Soybeanslmt) - r >, : > C) 

Wool, unmanufactured {mtl . . . - , , . 20 

Cotton, unmanufactured (mtl , . , . , , . 1 

Fits. oils, and greases (mtl 7- 

Vegetable cull and wanes (mtJ . , , . , . . 737 

Rubber and allied gums (mt) . .-* 630 

Other „ — 

Total _ 

1 Less than 50,000. NOTE: 1 metric ton (mtl - 2.204.622 fb.; 1 hectoliter (hi) - 100 liters * 26.42008 gal 



Oct ota 


er July 






July 






1978/79 


1977/78 


1978/79 


1978 


1979 


1978 


1979 


its 


SThou. 


Thou. 


units 


SThou. 


— 


280,186 


318,635 





__ 


20,621 


17,441 


878 


1,313,292 


2,153.603 


73 


76 


152,716 


204.409 


706 


876,904 


1,648,341 


57 


61 


106,026 


158,335 


140 


390,663 


434,760 


13 


12 


40,078 


38,260 


- 


266,639 


318,954 


- 


- 


25,425 


34,117 


— 


78,581 


40,475 


— 


— 


4,548 


4,335 


- 


157,063 


185,961 


— 


— 


21,370 


19,022 


1 


174 


327 


C) 


C 1 ) 


76 


86 


2 


871 


1,282 


o 


o 


122 


123 


179 


17,391 


21,207 


27 


30 


3,256 


3,685 


- 


138,617 


163,145 


— 


- 


17,916 


15.128 


— 


844,482 


1,089,668 


— 


— 


101.200 


103,693 


1,937 


279,009 


313,909 


237 


160 


35.368 


26,693 


- 


688,554 


695,516 


— 


— 


43^006 


45,034 


— 


862,406 


913,417 


w- 


— 


126,668 


101,027 


3597 


723,581 


714/455 


558 


327 


110,356 


72.292 


1,489 


4.570,577 


4,587,947 


126 


135 


412.995 


429.359' 


1,010 


3r01 6.655 


2,985,381 


79 


96 


259L737 


304.583 


173 


504,781 


578,573 


16 


12 


46.792 


37.733 


- 


56,060 


65,269 


— 


4 


6.324 


7,238 


16 


1,376 


2,699 


2 


2 


331 


308 


6,822 


562.237 


751,556 


719 


845 


76.469 


91,265 


135 


309,279 


327,067 


16 


13 


38.633 


32.706 


— 


206,61 1 


271,158 


— 


_ 


14,173 


18,831 


— 


42,267 


48,326 


— 


— 


4,480 


7,307 


C 1 ) 


43 


47 


— 


— 


_ 


— . 


22 


58,352 


65,083 


2 


2 


6502 


6,310 


1 


1,695 


1.559 


(') 


C) 


14 


34 


8 


4,308 


5/432 


1 


1 


558 


749 


622 


386,830 


487,527 


69 


37 


43,674 


35,150 


679 


534,717 


735,159 


49 


57 


43.091 


67,776 


— 


506,539 


542,360 


- 


- 


45,978 


53,670 


- 


11,731,655 


13,604,672 


' — s 


1,186,445 


1 ,279.474 



Trade balance 



October -July 



July 



1977/78 



1978/79 



1978 



1979 



S Mil. 

Agricultural export* 1 ; , . . 22,646 26,513 2,134 2,715 

Nonagricultural exports* . ', 84J936 111,591 8,636 11,775 

Total exports* 107,582 J38,104 10.769 14,490 

Agricultural Imports 1 .' 11,739 13,611 1,187 1 281 

Nonagriculturel imports* m \ 125,920 144,961 13,794 15,348 

Total imports 4 ,: 137,659 158572 14,981 .17,129 

Agricultural trade balance 10,907 12,902 947 1,434 

Nonagriculturel trade balance -40384 -33,370 -5.159 -4,073 

Total trade balance 30.077 20,468 4^21 2 -2,639 

'Domestic experts (F,A-S. walueL ^Domestic and foreign exports excluding Department m* Defense granted shipment*, (F.A,S. value). 3 Imports for consumption 
(customs value). * General import*, (custom* value). 
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